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SERL’S INTERMEDIATE A NEW WEBSTER FOR SCHOOLS 


LANGUAGE LESSONS WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY- 
| By Ewma Seri, Teacher in Normal Training School, SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


Price, 90 cents 
Price, 56 cents 
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Simple and practical lessons in English for Based on thd Mie Saldbiiadinea! Dictionhey ‘end casas 
the fourth, fifth and sixth grades, which will as ae : 
teach the pupil to speak and write the English ee 
language correctly. Nature study and obser- 
"} vation lessons are used as the basis of much 
| of the instructicn, The illustraticns ccrsist Carefully planned to meet all the require- 
YF largely of reproductions of well-known faint- | ments of elementary grades and other schools 
1 ings. There are many literature studies, both 
in poetry and in prose, The lessons in letter 
“writing are on subjects that appeal to the 
‘child, and include simple business letters. | generally used, and includes the technical ex- 
Both reproduction and original work are pressions of ordinary business, and words 
) | used in the oral and written composition drill. 
|} Capitalization and punctuation are given care- : 
| | ful treatment. Many exercises to enlarge the | attentionis devoted to making a word's meanings 
| pupils’ vocabulary are included, as well as | clear to immature minds, especially by the 
drill on correct forms of speech and words 
often misused. A noteworthy feature of the ty Sh epee e ; 
4 book is the attention paid in the lessons to discriminating synonymies. Inflected forms 
¥ such important civic subjects as the school, | are given when irregular. 
% the court, the state, cleanliness of the 
} Streets, and needed improvements in the 


45,000 words and phrases 900 illustrations 
720 pages 
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in which etymologies are not taught. It con- 
tains all words found in the school texts 


used in the elementary sciences. Special 


use of illustrative sentences or phrases and by 








| neighborhood. Specimen-page circular sent on request 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE FALL OF ANTWERP. 


fall of Antwerp, after two days 
2 yh continuous bombardment, 
ig the most serious blow which the 
Allies have suffered since the be- 
ginning of the war. The fortifica- 
tions of Antwerp were regarded as 


nearly impregnable, but it would ap- 


ar that nothing is impregnable to 


hae fire of the terrible forty-two cen- 


F - : a 
tre siege guns which the | 
mae Tg against it. Mindful 
perhaps of the severe criticism which 


followed their pombardment of the 


ims cathedral, the attacking army 
 areagee gave ample notice ol the 
intended bombardment, and was at 
pains to so direct its fire as to spare 
the great Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
which is six centuries old, and one of 
the noblest examples of Gothic archi- 
tecture. Most of the Belgian army 
retreated toward Ostend before the 


i The 
Germans entered the city. 
moral’ effect of this victery upon the 
Germans can hardly be over- 
estimated; and besides the moral 


effect, there is a great practical 
advantage in the elimination of 
Antwerp as an obstruction to com- 
munications and in. the release for 

rations elsewhere of the German 
forces which had laid siege to it. 
Incidentallv, the German occupation 
of the city opens up the question of 
the use of the Scheldt, and greatly 
increases the difficulties under 
which Holland labors 1m preserv- 
ing its neutral attitude. 


A CAMPAIGN OF EXHAUS- 
TION. 


The fighting which has been in 
progress for four weeks between the 
Allies and the Germans, to the 
east and north of Paris, may be 
described as a campaign of ex- 
haustion. The positions of the con- 
tending forces from day to day have 
changed but little, though the ad- 
vantage, on the whole, rests with 
the Allies. The crucial question is 
not the result of this or that day’s 
fighting, but which army can hold 
out the longest under the strain. 
The Germans have the advantage 
of fighting in the enemy’s country 
and of being able to levy upon the 
population for supplies. On the 
other hand, the Allies have the ad- 
vantage of shorter lines of com- 
munication. The Russian advance, 
slow 4s it is, is a continuing menace 
to the Germans, and _ necessitates 
the withdrawal of troops which are 
badly needed in France. The world 
knows very little of what is really go- 
ing on along any of the lines of 
battle, for the censorship grows 
more and more rigid. 


WHAT THE WAR IS COSTING. 


Reckoning only the immediate 
money cost of the great war, the 
total 1s appalling. A despatch from 
Berlin states that the cost to the 
German Government of conducting 
its campaigns averages $5,000,000 a 
day. This is in accord with pre- 
vious estimates, and is probably 
nearly correct. Careful estimates 
ut the daily cost of the war to 
rance at $5,100,000, and to Russia 
at $5,600,000. The weekly statement 
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of the British Excheauer shows an 
average daily expenditure for the 
purposes of the war, since the first 
of August, of $3,600,000. The daily 
outlay for Austria is estimated at 
$2,600,000. No __ estimates are 
available for Belgium, Servia or 
Japan; and no account is taken, in 
the forevoing figures, of the waste 
by destruction. It may yet become 
a serious question how the govern- 
ments concerned are going to 
finance these huge expenditures; and 
it is not possible yet even to conjec- 
ture the effect upon the general in- 
vestment market. 


THE WAR TAX. 


The provisions of the war revenue 
bill have undergone so many changes 
at the hands of the Hotse and 
Senate committees that it would be 
premature to predict what shape it 
will finally assume. As first framed, 
the bill was planned to get consid- 
erable revenue out of motorists, by 
taxing gasoline, or assessing the 
manufacturers of automobiles at so 
much per horse power, or taxing 
motorists directly. But the Senate 
Democratic caucus struck out all of 
these provisions; and substituted for 
them stiffer taxes than were at first 
planned upon liquors. The extra tax 
on beer was increased from fifty to 
seventy-five cents per barrel, and a 
special revenue tax of five cents a 
gallon on rectified spirits was added. 
It is estimated that these taxes will 
yield fully one-half of the total 
amount needed. A tax on banking 
capital and surplus at the rate of 
$1.00 a thousand, and stamp taxes on 
proprietary medicines, cosmetics, 
perfumes etc., are among the features 
of the bill. Even chewing gum is te 
be taxed at the rate of four cents for 
every box worth $1.00 or less. 


AND STILL THE  SUPER- 
DREADNOUGHT. 


In spite of the increasing promi- 
nence of those new agents of war- 
fare, the submarine and the aero- 
plane, the superdreadnought holds 
its place in naval preparation. The 
United States has just awarded con- 
tracts for the construction of two 
32,000-ton battleships, and a third is 
to be constructed at a Government 
navy yard out of the proceeds of the 
recent sale of the Mississippi and the 
Idaho. These ships will be the 
largest yet designed for our navy. 
Prior to this, the Nevada. launched 
last July, and her sister ship, the 
Oklahoma, each with a displacement 
of 27,500 tons, were the largest. 


A TIMELY ADMONITION. 


Secretary McAdoo has made a pub- 
lic statement to the effect that there 
is evidence in some quarters that in- 
dividuals and corporations are hoard- 
ing money, to an extent which is as 
reprehensible as anything of the sort 
in the management of certain banks. 
The Secretary declares that there is 
no reason why people should not 
deposit money in the banks in the 
usual way and with absolute confi- 
dence, and no reason why business 
should not be conducted in a nornial 
way. This is perfectly true; and it 
is to be hoped that the American 
business public may lay it to heart. 
There is no excuse for. the pessimism, 
expressed or unexpressed, which pre- 
vails in many quarters. The sooner 
that business men and financiers be- 
gin to act as if conditions were nor- 
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mal, the sooner will they become 
approximately normal. However 
large the war area, and however 


costly the burdens of the war, the 
different populations must be fed and 
clothed and supplied with the 
necessaries of life; and it must be 
largely to the United States that 
they must look for these supplies. 


ON THE MEXICAN BORDER. 


While the Mexican conference has 
been discussing means for effecting 
a reconciliation between Villa and 
Carranza and for the designation of a 
provisional President until regular 
elections can be _ held, the hostile 
factions have lost no time in coming 
to blows in northern Mexico. De- 
sultory fighting has taken place at 
Naco, Sonora, where General Ben- 
jamin Hill—an officer with a curi- 
ously un-Mexican name—has been 
entrenched for some time, awaiting 
assault by the Villa forces. The em- 
bargo upon the sale of arms having 
been lifted by our Government, both 
factions have fully supplied - them- 
selves. A troublesome feature cf the 
situation is that Naco is directly 
on the line, and Naco, Arizona, im- 
mediately adjoins it. Owing, \pre- 
sumably, to bad marksmanship, the 
Arizona Naco has suffered almost as 
much as the Mexican, and two 
United States soldiers have been 
wounded, one of them seriously, by 
Mexican bullets. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE COTTON 
GROWERS. 

The plight of the cctton growers, 
in being unable to market their crop, 
is sO serious that it is not strange 
that- many radical proposals for their 
relief should be adyanced. Among 
the proposals made are bills to en- 
able farmers to borrow public money 
on their cotton holdings, to impose 
State and Federal restrictions upon 
the cotton acreage, and to establish 
a Federal Commission to increase 
the consumption and, improve the 
marketing of cotton. But it will be 
well for Congress to consider the 
danger of establishing a precedent 
which may work disaster later. Sec- 
retary Houston has very properly 
warned the cotton growers that the 
Government cannot have any favor- 
ites: and that it cannot assist one 
producer without extending specia? 
privileges to all, to the corn and 
wheat and tobacco growers as well 
as to the cotton growers. 


THE SHIP PURCHASE BILL. 
President Wilson has so far yielded 
in the matter of the proposed Gov- 
ernment-owned and Government- 
operated shipping as to cease to in- 
sist that the bill providing for this 
innovation be treated as an emer- 





gency measure. This defers actiom 
until the regular session of Con- 
gress in December. By that time, 
sounder counsels may prevail, and 


the bill be shelved indefinitely. There 
can hardly be any excuse for regard- 
ing the bill as an emerrency measure, 
in view of the fact that private capi- 
tal is already being offered in 
abundance for the extension of our 
merchant marine bv the acquisition 
of foreign ships. Up to date, sixty 
foreign-built vessels, with an aggre- 
gate of 233,781 gross tons, have beer 
admitted to American registry. 
Nineteen are passenger steamers. 
and thirty-seven are freighters. AM 
but three are vessels operating im 
Atlantic waters. 
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KNOWLEDGE THAT IS 
EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial. Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call tor more teachers. 

This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—if you act on our suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
proportion to students than any similar school we 
know of; and with an ambition todo the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 


feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


‘‘ Educationally the strongest Business School in 
New England.’’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 
Walter Leroy Smith, Principal, 
Feunded 1904 


Maiden, Mass. 











Accuracy in the 
Measurement, of Colors 


Previous methods of color 
measurement have been inaccu- 
rate. The eye has been the 
means of estimating color, and 
does not always see alike. What is a particular 
color today to a given person may not be the same 
color temorrow, because of over indulgence in food, 
lack of sleep, etc. The only definite system, which 
makes possible the accurate matching of colors today, 
to-morrow or any time. 


The Munsell Color System 


It has been adopted in the public schools of New 
York and other cities; is used by prominent artists, 
leading art schools, universities, colleges and indus- 
trial laboratories. 

A box of crayons contains one each of the five 
middle colors, also gray, black and the maxima of 
red, yellow andblue. The middle colors should be 
used in the form of crayons, water colors, atlas of 
charts, color tree, sphere, etc., to correctly teach 
accuracy and color harmony. 


Patents—Copy right 


Send 10c in your letter for No. 2 Box of Crayons, postage paid 
Send to day for explanatery circular “S” and price 
WADWORTH, HOWLAND 4&4CO., INC. 


Sole Manufacturers of Material for the Munsell Coler System 
Boston Mass. 





THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. 


One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES-EDWARDS.”’ 


Docter Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in Studies of herédity. His 
comparison of this story withthe study of the “Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L 


Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both studies. 


Order a copy, of 


JOR ES-EDwaRnpDs 


Cloth, 50 cents 


Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon St., Beston, Mass. 


IT’S A GREAT THING TO START RIGHT 


Work in the schoolroom wifl be much easier if you are provided with the right 
pencils for the different kinds of work. Let us suggest that you mention the 


Journal and send 


10 Cents for Samples of the 
—BiQac THRE Ee 


FINEST EVER FO2 THE WORK INTENDED 


“MADE 


IN AMERICA” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 
FOR GIRLS 


PHYSICS OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


By CarLeton Joun Lywnoe, Professor of Physics in 
Macdonald College, McGill University 
Cloth, 12°, ill. 313 pages, $1.25 


ELEMENTARY HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY 


By Joun Fereuson SNELL, Professor of Chemistry 
in Macdonald College, McGill University 


Cloth, 12°, ill. 307 pages, $1.25 


Not written down to them on the theory that girls can’t 
learn a science, Dut written for them with their present in- 
terests and future activities in mind. The chemical princi- 
ple that we know as the “law of definite proportions” is just 
as true of cream of tartar as it is of hydrogen and chlorin 
and infinitely more vital to the cook. The principles of 
Physics also when applied to familiar machines and phe- 
nomena become vital to girls. The tack-lifter is a lever, the 
meat-chopper a screw, the fire extinguisher and the vacuum 
cleaner illustrate mechanics in gases. 

Snell’s Elementary Household Chemistry and Lynde’s 
Physics of the Household are two new books designed to 
fill the need for elementary texts in Physics and Chemistry, 
correct in principle and pedagogy, but simple, clear and ele- 
mentary in treatment. Both are written from actual experi- 
ence with classroom conditions and neither presupposes 
previous study of chemistry or physics. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Boston San Francisco 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas 








— 
THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IDEA 
IN EDUCATION 


Measures the efficiency of the individual and fits 
the instruction to his measured needs without 
breaking up the Class group. Individual efficiency 
is increased, the teacher's labor is lightened and the 
lock step is abolished. All of this and more is done 
in the Four Operations of Arithmetic by the use of 


Courtis Standard Practice Tests Now Ready 
PRACTICE TESTS 


A series of 48 lessons or pads, each pad contain- 
ing 50 copies of one lesson. One each of the 48 pads 
constitute a set. List price per pad, 15 cents. 


STUDENT’S RECORD 


A pad containing two Daily Record sheets, and 
a Graph sheet for each of the 48 lessons, together 
with instruction for using. List price, 15 cents. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary 
instructions for the teacher fur handling all the ma- 
terials of the Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE 
TESTS. List price, 25 cents. 














Special. For experimental purposes, the com- 
plete outfit is offered at special prices, on condition 
that results of tests be reported to the author or 
publishers for study in their department of efficiency, 
measurement, and standardization. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 



































| WINSHIP 
TEACHER'S 
AGENCY 


Wibat They Say of Us 


From a New England College President: 


We are ‘er pleased with Mr. N—— and I hope he will 
wear well. e are indebted to you for recommending him. 


From a New York Teacher: 
l appreciate your efforts in my behalf and can only say that 
I wish I had enrolled with you sooner. 


From a Massachusetts Teacher: 


I thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It is just 
a week since I joined your Agency. Every one of my friends 
shall hear of your Agency and I shall use all my influencé to 
have them join it. 


From a Maine High School Principal: 


_Now, I frankly tell you that I haven’t much use for agen- 
cies, but there was something about your business methods 
in our recent dealing that appealed to me. 


From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 


I wish I had been in your hands earlier in my work as a | 
teacher. I shall always remember the way in which you | 


have done all you could to aid me. 


Register Now for Next Season 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


Long Distance Telephone 6 BEACON STREET | 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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Date of Expiration.—The date on the labelof your paper indi- 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers whoare busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscrip- 
tion expires. 


Change of Address.—Subsecribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paperif sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 
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NATIONAL AID TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The report and accompanying bill of the Com- 
mission on National Aid to the Vocational Edu- 
cation appointed by President Wilson has a he- 
roic, national, educational attitude. 

Briefly summarized the expenditures will be: 
First, $200,000 annually to go to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, for administra- 
tion, studies, investigations and reports to aid 
the States, the studies covering the subjects of 
agriculture and home economics, trades and in- 
dustries, commerce and commerciai processes 
and methods of teaching and courses of study for 
such subjects. 

Second, appropriations to the States for the 
training of teachers, beginning with $500,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and increas- 
ing in 1918-19 to a maximum annual appropriation 
of $1,000,000 and continuing at that agure. This 
money it is proposed to distribute among the 
States in accordance with the relative percentage 
of their population. 

Large appropriations for agricultural educa- 
tion begin with $500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, and increase by $250,000 each year 
until 1922, and by $500,000 for the two years 1923 
and 1924, until the maximum 
ation of $3,000,000 
propriations are to 
rate. 


annual appropri- 
is reached in 1924. The ap- 
continue subsequently at that 


The agricultural appropriations are to be dis- 
tributed among the States in the proportion that 
the rural population of each State bears to the ru- 
ral population of the whole United States. 

The State contributions, upon which the Federal 
contributions will be contingent, will be $5,000 for 
each year prior to 1922, and not less than $10,000 
for any year thereafter. 

The total amount which it is proposed to ap- 
propriate for trade and industrial education, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, is $500,000, 
and it is proposed to increase future appropria- 
tions by $250,000 a year until 1922, and, there- 
after, for two years by $500,000 a year, until, for 
this work also, a maximum of $3,000,000 a year is 
reached in 1924 and these appropriations, too, are 
to continue indefinitely thereafter. 

These appropriations for trade and industrial 
education are to be distributed among the States 
in the proportion which each State’s urban popu- 
lation bears to the nation’s total urban population. 
Just as the agricultural appropriations will reach 
the country, so these appropriations will reach 
the city. 

Under the two plans the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania and Mass- 


achusetts, which may be said to form the metro- 
politan section of the nation, will, for example, re- 
ceive: 





SALARIES IN AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS. 


Maximum. 

1915-16. 1923-24. 

Ral GE el a i $19,550 $117,330 

Smereer 25\0.. .a 6. WW. §,400 38,400 

ND te 1,150 6,900 

|" BEPArenes. intep 30,750 184,500 
SALARIES IN INDUSTRIAL SUBJECTS. 

Maximum. 

1915-16. 1923-24. 

BE OOS ari. «py cuesle ctdaws oi $84,300 $505,800 

er te NS 22.350 134,100 

Sommers 2231) TOI Bee 11,750 70,500 

Pennsylvania .................- 54,300 825,800 


It is the theory of the commission that national 
grants are required for the salaries and the train- 
ing of vocational teachers, first, to neip solve a 
problem too large for the States to work out with- 
out Federal aid; second, to help States already 
heavily burdened otherwise; third, to equalize 
among the States the task of preparing workers 
whose increasing tendency to move from State to 
State is making training of our citizens for their 
life work a national as well as a State duty; fourth, 
to give interest and prestige in the States to the 
work of preparing our youth for useful and pro- 
ductive service. 

Federal co-operation with the States is to be 
subject to conditions safe-guarding the proper ex- 
penditure of Federal funds; requiring the formal 
acceptance by the States of the Federal statute pro- 
viding national grants; requiring that the States 
provide for the proper custody and disbursement 
of the Federal funds intrusted to them; providing 
that the States, with the approval of the Federal 
Board ef Vocational Education, shall formulate 
plans for the administration of the grants in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Federal statute, 
and establish minimum requirements for the State 
as to the qualification of teachers and equipment 
of schools; and providing that for each dollar 
paid from the Federal grants the State or local 
community affected, or both, shall expend an 
equal amount for the same purpose, besides meet- 
ing all other costs of plant, equipment, and main- 
tenance, including the salaries of all teachers nec- 
essary to complete well-rounded courses of in- 
struction. 


It is further provided in the plan that each State 
shall receive its allotment as long as it uses the 
funds supplied to it in conformity with the pur- 
poses and provisions of the Federal statute, pay- 
ment being made quarterly—Adopted from New 
York Times. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


e | 


MRS. BROWNE OF ROCK HILL 

Mrs. Hetty S. Browne, of the Cottage School, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
has been favored with more magazine and pam- 
phlet publicity than almost any other teacher in 
the country; and yet it is as true of her as of a cer- 
tain other Queen that the half has never been 
told. It never will be for Mrs. Browne simply 
does things so differently every time one visits 
her schoolhome from what one has ever seen her 
do there before that it is an entirely new story 
that one has to tell. 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


her school life!’ Oh, the horror of it! 
ever make up what she had lost? 

[ have seen a good many teachers with Estelle’s 
on their hands and I have never quite known 
which to pity most, the child or the ieacher. 

What would happen to Estelle at the hand of 
Mrs. Browne? I dropped in in the ‘nidst of the 
“case”, so that Mrs. Browne could not possibly 
hedge or change her tactics so she merely re- 
marked, “Estelle has been away for a few days,” 
and for forty minutes Estelle told Mrs. Browne 


Ce yuld she 


and her exceedingly interested school- 





We have in the past spoken exuber- 
antly of the little old home as we saw], 
it, of the garden as it was, and of the 
gardening as those youngsters did it. 
That old rattle-trap cottage, within and 
without, is high tragedy, and the pre- 
tense of using it as a modern plant 1s 
low comedy; but when you forget the 
tragedy andthe comedy you pronounce | 
the use of it educationally a noble art. 

Of course there will sometimes be a 
modern, model cottage for Mrs. 








mates all about the trees she saw where 
she went, trees that did not grow about 
their school grounds. Estelle brought 
back with her some tree-leaves that she 
had never seen before, and bark from 
two trees one of which peeled off beau- 
tifully, and the other she could not get 
off clean. She had a lot to tell about 
both kinds of trees. 

: Then she had brought back with her 
"= two ears of corn, one because it was 
such a good ear, and one because it 





Browne, but when she gets it half her 


"was the worst she had ever seen. 





glory is liable to depart. HEFTY 8. BROWNE, Incidentally she told how far she 
- Winthrop College, §. Carolina i . rl 
We were there the other last time, wa nt regen WEN, and how much it cost her to go. 
or the last other time, in November, I did not intend to stop for a full lesson that 
and the genius of gardening was im _  =*morning, I thought I hadn’t time, but [ could not 
the possibility of such successful gardening get away from Estelle and her absent <lays. 
in November, but this time it was in 


blistering July when the drought had madé suc- 
cess well nigh impossible, but the little people had 
toted pails of water for weary weeks saving the 
garden from absolute ruin, only to have the worst 
hail storm on record destroy almost every vestige 
of vegetable life. 

Wasn’t that luck for you! What 
have said if you had been one of those weary water 
carriers? What would you have said if you had 
been Mrs. Browne? Well I don’t know and you 
don’t know, but I do know that Mrs. 
and the children found a lot of satisfaction in the 
fact that they had marketed everything possible 
the days just before the devastation, and further 
is the fact that it enabled them to start the aut- 
umn crops earlier than they had ever started them 
_before, which was a great advantage. 

But this time I was there twice for lesson learn- 
ing and the teaching was indeed high art in the 
things taught, in the way they were ta ‘ght, and 
in the zeal with which the children iea..1¢d. 

ESTELLE HAD BEEN AWAY. 


would you 


Browne 


Estelle had been absent a few days 
midst of term time! 
poor girl! 


light in the 
What a calamity for the 


4 


She had lost these days right out of 


A STUDY IN GERANIUMS AND,CORN 


The other day I came in upon a lesson in gera- 
niums and corn. Mrs. Browne had asked the chil- 
dren to bring some geranium blossoms and each 
child had several. Mrs. Browne reviewed the 
little people (nine, ten, and eleven years old), on 
all parts of the flowers and they were as ready on 


all the names as they were on each other’s names. 
Mrs. Browne did do the blackboard writing 
but had first one child and then another write up- 
on the board the names of every part of the flower 
spoken of, and the penmanship was as 
thei knowledge of flowers. 


not 


their their 

rom this review she went to new 
ing with remarkable clearness with the reproduc- 
tive parts and process with the geranium and then 
culminated it all with the reproductive process 
with corn. 

In every respect it was positively great 
ing as from start to finish the little people were 
learning and were zealous in their learning, and 
what they learned was scientifically correct. 

I was in the garden with them one time and 
every child intent on knowing how 
everything just right, and the why as well as the 
how. 


age as 


matter, de@al- 


teach- 


was to do 
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Education to be worth while, must be broadly vocational. It must deal with citizen- 
ship. All aman does or thinks should lead to citizenship. Life and the interpretation of 


life must go hand in hand.—P. P. Claxton. 
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THE AMAZING SCHOOLS I SAW AT GARY 


THOMAS W, CHURCHILL 
President Board of Education, New York City 


{Mayor John Purroy Mitchel of New York City re- 
cently headed a party of influential public men on a visit 
to the remarkable schools of Gary, Indiana, a com- 
munity composed chiefly of employees of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Mr, Churchill was a mem- 
ber of this party, and in the following vivid word-pic- 
ture he tells what he saw and what it means to Ameri- 
can schools.] 

The most remarkable thing about the remark- 
able schools of Gary is the easy, democratic, and 
yet respectful, spirit that prevails. There is cheer- 
fulness everywhere. Shakespeare’s old adage, 
“Creeping like a snail unwillingly to school,” does 
not apply to Gary. The things that it wrenches 
the heart to accomplish elsewhere are common- 
places there. There is no mock dignity among 
officials. Superintendents, principals, teachers and 
children live as human beings in amity and without 
awe. It is all a huge, happy family. 

There is little or no examination; no cramming 
in order to seem to know enough to be worthy of 
advancement. ‘The transition from the elementary 
school to the high school is the transition from 
one class or grade to another, as it should be; the 
high school not being isolated or separated by 
artificial, pedagogical or social barriers. A child 
that is proficient in one subject, or in many, and 
color-blind in others is allowed to go ahead from 
class to class in the work that Providence endowed 
the child as able to do.’ In other words, if the pu- 
pil has no capacity to study drawing or music or 
arithmetic, the deficiency is not allowed to be a 
millstone around his neck. 

The most important thing, perhaps, about the 
work is the intensity of application it induces. 
Mayor Mitchel has adverted to the incident that 
though there were a score of distinguished yet 
noisy visitors surrounding a little pattern-maker 
of about ten years of age, the attention of the lad 
was so riveted to his work that he was utterly ob- 
livious of anything but the task in hand. 

The Gary idea is one of vocational training from 
the earliest days of school life. A kindergarten 
pupil, playing freely among all the varied kinds of 
workshops, sees the older pupil at actual manual 
work, and later helps him in laboratory and in shop. 
Still later he has his opportunity to become a shop 
worker of the sort he most wants to be. Behind 
it all is an impelling motive. Everything that is 
made is to be used as a definite part of the school 
supply or the school equipment, so that the 
strongest stimuli—curiosity, interest, imitation, 
motive, the sense of achievement—are all behind 
the child, urging him in the direction of a voca- 
tional aptitude and permeating every fiber of his 
being with a feeling of the dignity of labor. Is not 
this idea applicable to the schools of our city or 
country? 

The Gary plan is one of fitness in the work of 
instruction—the specially trained teacher for the 
special subjects; the regular teacher for the 
academic subjects. This means a maximum eff- 
<iency and a minimun of effort on the part 
of the teaching staff. Surely this idea is applicable 
to our schools. 

The Gary school has an eight-hour school-day. 
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Six hours of this time is taken up with the regular 
school program, including one hour for lunch, 
and the remaining two hours are spent in super- 
vised play, supervised industrial occupations, or 
supervised agricultural occupations, as elected. In 
other words, the Gary idea is to substitute super- 
vised play and supervised occupational activity for 
the non-supervised play of the streets. 

The Gary idea is one of efficiency and economy 
in school administration. It means the widest use 
of the school plant. The Gary school is never idle; 
it is working every day and every week during the 
year ; it accomodates pupils to the extent of double 
the number of class sittings; it does this through 
the widest use of shop, auditorium and playground. 
Because of flexibility in grading and promotion, a 
child who is withdrawn for any reason can resume 
work without danger of retardation, and vacation 
periods are not necessarily confined to the Sum- 
mer months. ’ 

These ateisome of the lessons we have’ received 
from Gary, but the most valuable of all is this—the 
school is the. children’s school, the community 
center. 

The more I think of it, the firmer is the certitude 
that the adoption of the Gary idea anywhere is 
practicable and easy. That it is highly desirable 
almost goes without saying.—The Delineator for 
September. 
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AN APPRECIATION 


ADELAIDE V FINCH 
Lewiston, Maine 





I wonder what the destructive critic of our 
American public school system thinks today ‘if 
he can think deeply, relative to the comparative 
merit of the schools of Germany and those of the 
United States. 

Never so forcibly has it been shown. as by this 
greatest of all wars, how little real independent 
thought has been developed among the German 
common peoples. That the “caste system” of edu- 
cation so apparent there helps to keep alive the 
belief in the “divine right of Kings’” tere can be 
no doubt. 

In some parts of our own country the pendulum 
is swinging too far on the commercial side of 
education. We do not care to develop the caste 
system; rather we desire to give our bcys such an 
education that will enable them to become fit citi- 
zens in the gieatest democracy of the world,—to be 
independent thinkers capable of ruling themselves. 

And we, as in no other country of the globe, 
have a tremendous problem in the question of the 
immigrant. And we are meeting it, too. A re- 
cent editorial in one of the best Boston dailies 
pays a beautiful tribute to the faithful teachers of 
the children of many nationalities found in so 
many of the schools in America today. It is com- 
forting to realize that there are some minds that 
grasp something of what really is being done so 
quietly, without any brass-band accompaniment, 
“by modest men and little women whose careers 
are given over wholly to the task of teaching,”— 
of making good and thoughtful American citizens. 

In many cities there are schools wherein may 
be found children of from twelve to fifteen nation- 
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alities, “where the majority on entering school 
speak at first nothing but the language of their 
fathers.” 

The following paragraph taken from the edi- 
torial should be printed in every daily in the 
country. Not only to open the eyes o/ the critic 
that sees no good in our public schools, but as a 
tribute to the faithful teachers of the little immi- 
grant:— 

“It would be to the advantage of the United 
States were it better informed as to the manner in 
which this splendid work is being accomplished, 
as to the people who are quietly accomplishing it, 
and as to the net results of the accomplishment 
to the republic.” 

Read, O critic, Mary Antin’s “The Promised 
Land,” and thank God you live in a land where 
the public schools, while far from being perfect, 
are doing so much for its common people! 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN PORTO RICO 


LAURA §S. SEALS 
University of Porto Rice 

The Island Porto Rico is a fiye-days ocean trip 
southeast from New York City. Ii is forty 
miles wide, and 100 miles long. One and one 
quarter million people live here, making it more 
densely populated than any of the states. The Is- 
land, as indeed all of the Antilles, is the summit of 
a submerged mountain range, and is_ very 
rugged. Its highest mountain peak is about 
4,000 feet. 

The climate is beginning to attract the atten- 
tion of tourists who are looking for pleasant and 
comfortable winter resorts. The weather 1s 
quite uniform throughout the entire year. The 
periodic recurrences in plant life are determined 
by the rains and not by the temperature- 
changes. The average temperature during Feb- 
ruary, which is the most variable month, lies be- 
tween 72 and 76 degrees. The greatest vari- 
ation is shown in the daily temperature, the differ- 
ence between the early morning and the afternoon 
temperatures being from ten to twenty-five de- 
grees, depending upon the elevation. The rains 
are frequent and often heavy; but they are never 
preceded and followed by the muggy atmosphere 
so characteristic of the moist hot climates in the 
states. There are few storms—and no snakes. 

When the Americans occupied the Island, 
(1898), they found here 520 public schools, with 
an attendance of about 18,000 pupils. These 
schools were segregated,—only 150 of them were 
for girls. About fifteen per cent. of the inhabi- 
tants over ten years of age, could read and write. 
In 1911 the census veport gives 2,838 public 
schools, with an average attendance of 102,612 
pupils. The current year reports 180,000 pupils. 

The schools are under the direction of the De- 
partment of Education, which is one of the seven 
executive departments of the Insular Govern- 
ment. The Commissioner of Education has 
charge of all public instruction throughout the Is- 
land. He is appointed by the President of the 
United States. Each of the sixty-eight muni- 
cipalities has a local school board, but the cur- 
riculum is made by the Department of Education, 
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and is uniform for the graded schools. The as- 
sistant commissioner together with three general 
superintendents, and forty principals, supervise 
the instruction in the grades. All school ex- 
penses practically, are met by the taxpayers of 


the Island. The salaries of the 900 female 
teachers, and the 800 male teachers 
amount to $720,000, The maximum and 


minimum salaries paid to elementary teachers 
are $100 and $33 per month respectively. 

The school system includes all grades from the 
kindergarten through the high school. The ru- 
ral schools are the most numerous, and are often 
located in places that can be reached only by 
long hard climbs up mountain trails. Many of 
these school buildings are poorly constructed, 
having only thatched roofs, and are equiped with 
tables for desks, and backless benches for chairs; 
others are well built cement structures of one or 
two rooms. During the year 1910-11, there were 
1,648 rural schools having double enroliment. The 
curriculum of these rural schools includes only 
the first four years’ work, and prepares the pupils 
to enter the five year in the graded schools. All 
rural schools are taught by native Porto Rican 
teachers, who are said to be_ efficient in their 
work, 

The graded school course extends through 
eight years and includes the topics that are given 
by the best school systems in the states. In ad- 
dition to this, they study Spanish throughout the 
course. At the end of the eighth year a rigid ex- 
amination is given by the Department of Edu- 
cation, and those who pass receive the common 
school diploma. In nearly all the graded schools 
all branches are taught in English. Most of the 
American teachers are college or normal school 
graduates. Four-year high schools are maintained 
by five cities—San Juan, Ponce, ».ayaguez, Ar- 
ecebo and Hamceao, and their graduate, are quag- 
fied to enter any college or university in the United 
States. Two-hundred and _ sixty-two _ night 
schools have an enrollment of about 15,000 adults 
who receive instruction in the three R’s, geog- 
raphy and history, Instruction is usually given 
in Spanish, with English taught as a special sub- 
ject. 

Agriculture is taught in all of the 
both rural and graded, School gardens are made 
in connection with the work. The University of 
Porto Rico offers advanced courses in Agriculture, 
and is getting ready to supply teachers in this 
subject for the Island, instruction in sewing, and 
cooking,:manual training, and military science 1s 
being offered in most of the towns of the Island. 

Public school libraries have been established 
in Over sixty towns and these libraries have up- 
wards of 40,000 books. $20,000 has been invested 
in playgrounds for the school children. They 
have all kinds of athletics, and they enter into 
these sports with much zeal and_ enthusiasm. 
Some schools have organized their own school 
bands. 

The University of Porto Rico is located in 
Rio Piedras, a village seven miles inland from 
San Juan, and connected with it by trolley. The 
University is not a part of the Department of 
Education except that the commissioner is, ex- 
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officio, president of the Board of Trustees, and 
chancellor of the university. The institution has 
200 acres of land; but 100 acres of this grant is 
given to the agricultural college at Mayaguesz, a 
town on the west coast of the Island. 

The university was established in 1903 changing 
the normal school to Rio Piedras, into a univer- 
sity of which the normal department is now the 
largest department. The expenses of this in- 
stitution are defrayed by the Insular government, 
aided by the $50,000 Morrill fund from the 
United States government. The university now 
has organized classes in natural science, law, li- 
beral arts, and normal department. No tuition is 
charged, not even an incidental fee. All books 
are furnished the students free of charge. The 
campus has four buildings,—the normal building, 
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the memorial building, which includes the library, 
the manual arts building and. the. training 
school. 

The courses in Spanish offered by this univer- 
sity are more extended than those given by any 
college or university in the states; and the unt- 
versity surpasses any of the Spanish-American 
colleges in its English courses. 

The secretary of Porto Rico, in his 1910-11 re- 
port says—“With the large number of people in 
the Spanish-speaking countries who feel the 
commercial necessity of the English language, 
and the still larger number of youths in the 
United States who foresee a business future in the 
Spanish-American countries, the University of 
Porto Rico bids fair to become a veritable Pan- 
American University.” 





HAVING EYES THEY SEE NOT—(IV.) 


CLARA W. 


TISSUE-PAPER FOOLISHNESS 


You who live in the small towns or cities are 


familiar with the big trucks, loaded high with 
some  neighbor’s household goods. | Did 
you ever notice how ugly and_ useless 
the greater part of the load really is? 


Look at that lion-legged, gold-backed chair with 
its heels kicked up in that sportive. manner. In 
the dusky recess of some back parlor it might 
lurk and gloat over its own elegance, but here ex- 
posed to the light of the common world how fool- 
ish it seems. You of the larger cities are spared 
the humiliation of exposing your household 
goods in this fashion, thanks to the protective 
covered moving van. There is a pathetic help- 
lessness and almost an apologetic air about such 
a collection. The time of spring cleaning and of 
moving day are sufficient to prove to any sane 
person that his possessions include a great amount 
of trash. 

In visiting the public schools of many of the 
small towns and villages which are not directly in 
touch with a city we find the same conditions that 
were presented by the moving van. The useless 
and the useful here in the little schoolhouse 
elbow one another for a position of supremacy. 
The janitor is kept busy moving one lot of 
useless articles to be replaced by another; the 
teacher is forever periodically hanging up fresh 
creations and taking down dust laden articles; 
the eyes of the children are again dissatisfied with 
the well. known form of the red crepe-paper sachet 
made in honor of Washington’s Birthday. Smile 
if you like, it is true! 

Have you heard of the man and the Sunday 
newspaper? He enjoyed reading it on Sunday, 
but Monday the pages scattered from library to 
kitchen irritate him, and Tuesday he pays a 
week’s salary to have the ungainly bundle carted 
away to oblivion. 

The enjoyment of the crepe-paper sachet is in 
the making, its fragrance is soon lost. The little 
paper basket doubles up under its own weight. 
The tiny worsted hammock is not large enough to 
hold a pair of doll sweethearts. So what’s the 
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use Of it all? You of the small schools have an 
unlimited advantage over the larger schools. 
There is time for the girls to really sew, for the 


boys to really whittle. Let them litter up the 
floor if they so desire, it will not injure it. Ii 
your Puritan’s conscience rebels against a 


“muss” you may remind yourself of the deacon 
who objected to using the vestry for fear of 
spoiling the nice new carpet. 

You will say: “But there is no material to be 


had for anything else.” Oh, yes, there is. Em- 
ploy the football player’s fearlessness and 
“tackle” the superintendent. If that does not 


suffice have a hand at the school board. Show the 
conservative chairman the difference between 
tissue-paper foolishness and a stout well-made 
desk blotter or a bundle of nicely whittled pegs 
or labels to mark his pet cucumber beds in the 
spring. After all you need not worry a great 
deal about the lack of material. Use what you 
have, the only change you need make is in the ob- 
jects which the children are to create. The chil- 
dren themselves will be the greatest help and in- 
spiration in this change from tissue-paper foolish- 
ness to sane usefulness. They are wonderfully 
fond of articles that “work” after they are made. 

If the idea of utility is brought into play in the 
schoolhouses far and wide, in the years to come 
the homes themselves will be unhampered by the 
useless. The moving vans will be proudly 
careering down the streets with a load of beauti- 
ful possessions, and we shall find ourselves wor- 
shiping unbidden at the altars of Lares, the gods 
of usefulness; Penates, the gods of beauty. 

Let the coming year be a wonderful year. 
Annus mirabilis! Instead of an exhibition at its 
close, let every day be an exhibition of strong, 
well made, useful articles. If you hesitate to 
Start the new career just repeat to yourself the 
story of the Foolish Turtle who sat sunning him- 
self upon a log. Looking up he discovered that a 
shower was approaching, and fearing to get wet 
he “forthwith jumped into the water.” If you are 
afraid of being wet by the passing shower of new 
ideas, look out that you do not get drowned in 
the pool of old-time satisfaction. 
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WEST-ON OUTWESTS THE WEST 


In the alchemy that transmutes ignorance into 
knowledge, the forces of education play an im- 
portant, even a vital part. These forces may be 
restricted to the absolutely essential needs of the 
student or they may be so amplified as in later life 
to largely enrich the treasures of memory. The 
reciprocal relations existing between the student 
and the teacher who is the actual source of his 
knowledege constitue an enduring partnership. 
Into this partnership a third factor enters, namely 
the community in which both live. 

If this latter seems to be a silent partner it con- 
tributes largely as in many kindred partnerships 
to the success of the enterprise. 

The business man of today often attributes his 
success, not to the original forces of a strong na- 
ture that the industry, assidhity and energy of 
later life have helped to developed, but rather to 
the influences emanating from the “old red school- 
house.” Hence his view of education is narrow 
and limited and the conveniences: and comforts, 
not to say the necessities demanded by a larger 
certain generous vision of real educational needs, 
seems to him concessions, not to growth or adap- 
tation, but to effeminacy. These reflections are 
suggested by certain generous conditions known 
to prevail in a small New England town of a 
couple of thousand peopie. 

This, by the way, is as good a time as any to 
state a belief in what has come to be almost an 
axiom, that a community that is liberal minded 
in the general conduct of its affairs will always 
have good schools because its liberality will surely 
find expression through that channel. 

Weston is no exception to the rule. Its school 
buildings are substantial and the pupils from its 
widely extended territory are brought under the 
supervision of certain teachers from their homes 
and returned thereto by auto-wagons. The same 
method is extended to the members of the leading 
church and its choir on Sundays. 

The teacher in the lowest grade receives the 
highest salary of any grade teacher in the town, 
and a very substantial one at that. About a year 
since a public spirited citizen gave the free use 
of a commodious. and substantial home, heated 
and completely furnished, to seven lady teachers 
who have been the delighted occupants for the 
past year and bid fair to be for the coming year. 
The same gentleman was the generous donor to 
one hundred heads of families of a copy of the 
History of the Town of Weston, at a cost of three 
dollars each. A slight clue to his identity may be 
suggested by the statement that his father was 
the author of those two superb and enduring 
hymns “It came upon the midnight clear” and 
“Calm on the listening ear of night.” 


Recently the town appointed a committee to 
estimate the cost of a parkway through the cen- 
tre of the town. The expense it was found would 
be fifty thousand dollars. An examination showed 
that amount to be in the treasury with all bills 
paid and it was consequently appropriated. 

That the spirit of generosity is not confined 
within narrow limits is demonstrated by the fact 
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that last year when various towns were giving so 
called “Historical Pageants’ to which there was 
almost universally charged a substantial fee. for 
admission, Weston gave one of the most elabo- 
rate and elevating character, in the highest de- 
gree interesting and attractive and in a singularly 
fitting location tendered by the owner, for which 
no admission fee whatever was asked. Able his- 
torical and religious exercises were aiso held the 
Sunday previous under a huge tent provided by 
the town. ; 
It would be difficult to suggest any other town 
where the fine spirit not merely of generosity 
alone, but of culture, refinement, idealism, artistic 
sense, public and private obligation are so thor- 
oughly pervasive or so handsomely exemplified. 
fe+these fine bestowments nature has added her 
benediction jn a grouping ,of rare beauty and a 
series Oj_fiapproaclible: vistas. W. Put; 
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PHYSICAL INSPECTION OF CHILDREN 
[RESOLUTION N. E. A.] 

The AsSociation directs attention to the satis- 
factory results reached if the matter of physical 
inspection of children for health purposes. The 
sympathetic services of professionally educated 
nurses have commended the physicai’ inspection 
of children in our public schools to parents gener- 
ally. The supervision of this work by competent 
physicians has proved eminently satisfactory. The 
extension of this newer form of increasing effi- 
ciency in the schools to the field of dentistry is re- 
garded with favor and approval. The Associ- 
ation, therefore, expresses its commendation and 
approval of such inspection and its belief that a 
complete justification for this work wil! be found in 
the increased efficiency of expenditures in the con- 
servation of health and in the greater capacity of 
the child to utilize the offered education. 

——_—_______-0-- 4 -0-@-0-9- 


OMAHA BEE’S ROLL OF HONOR 


One of the most effective means of interesting 
children in their studies is the plan of the Omaha 
Bee by which it publishes each week the names 
of all pupils in the elementary grades above the 
second, who received perfect marks in more than 
half of their lessons the previous week. 

A child’s name in a great daily paper in this age 
of the world counts far more with many of them 
than a card taken home to mother once a month. 
It is also more interesting to many mothers. 





It may be an “advertising dodge” of Mr. Victor 
Rosewater on his promotion department, but if 
itis it isa goodone for it is the page that in- 
terests thousands of people who pass the editorial 
page and even the automobile page unread. 

Here are a few names of honor children whose 
grandparents hardly expected their grandchildren 
to be advertised as intellectual winners in the state 
that has a smaller percentage of foreign born 
children than any other state in the Union. 

Schawalenburg, Hanicke, Grobeck, Auchmecty, 
Risic, Wenninghoff, Langevin, Luessler, Zschau, 
Schwager, Swihart, Kewit, Mittauer, Mancuso, 
Zerzan, Amato, Gottschalck, Raasch. 
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THE TEACHING OF VOCATIONAL ENGLISH—(IV.) 


JOHN B. 


OPDYCKE 


Julia Richman High Schoo) New York City 


LETTER-WRITING 

There has already been so much _ discussion 
of the subject of letter-writing, that certainly a 
little more can do no harm. Indeed, the large 
mass of material on the subject may furnish the 
very best reason in the world for contributing 
more. The materials in hand are so confusing, 
not to say contradictory, that even so simple a sub- 
ject as letter-writing must be considerably 
clarified if we would achieve any effective teaching 
of it. Everyone seems to assume ability in the 
common tasks of life. For instance, everyone 
converses, and therefore most people converse 
badly. Letter-writing is, in very large measure, 
written conversation; therefore, almost everyone 
“letter-writes’” badly. Teachers are no exception 
to the rule; their pupils establish the rule as firmly 
as Gibraltar (or the Prudential). Who is to blame 
for, this? 

I have before me fourteen books in which letter- 
writing is treated. Two of these are elementary 
school texts; six, high school texts; three are 
standard shorthand texts; and three treat es- 
pecially of business or commercial correspondence. 
All have been published or revised within the past 
half-dozen years, All seem to speak authorita- 
tively on the swhject of letter-writing. Let us ex- 
amine a little into what authority authorizes :— 

Two of these books indicate that the margin in 
the headings and addresses of letters should be so 
arranged as to be vertical on the right-hand side 
regardless of irregularity on the left. The follow- 
ing lines illustrate :— 











Two of them say that the left-hand margin in 
the headings and addresses of letters must be 
regularly receding, whatever irregularity may be 
required on the right. 

Ten of the books indicate the marginal arrange- 
ment in these letter parts by means of illustration 
only. 

Only two of them explicitly state that a semi- 
colon must not be used after the salutation in a 
letter; the others only imply that it may not by 
omitting it in their illustrative salutations. 

Ten of these books are in disagreement as to 
the use of the colon, the comma, and the dash (or 
the dash in combination with 
comma) after the salutation. 

Four of them say that it is wrong to capitalize 
“dear” when it is the middle word in the salutation 
(as in My dear Sir”). 

Eight of the books ignore this point altogether. 

Two say the word may or may not be capitalized. 

One of the shorthand texts permits and uses 
throughout the comma and dash after “Dear Sir.” 

The other shorthand texts insist along 
with five of the other general texts that only the 
colon or the colon and dash may be used after 
forma] salutations, 


the colon or the 


two 


The other six books indicate that any one of the 
five following marks may be used after the sal- 
utation regardless of its character: dash, comma, 
comma and dash, colon, colon and dash. Only 
six texts out of the fourteen make any mention 
of the margin in letters. The margin is not eveti in- 
dicated in the others, the margin of the illustrative 
forms corresponding with the general page mar- 
gin. 

Only three of the texts say anything about the 
letter picture. 

Two of the texts devote a whole section to 
punctuation in letter-writing and a good para- 
graph (with illustrations) to the participial closing. 
The other twelve texts omit comment on’ these 
points altogether, though of course they are 
“taught” by means of illustrative material: 

All but three of the books sanction by illustra- 
tion the use of the comma after the subject and 
predicate of the participial closing,—Hoping to re- 
ceive a favorable reply, I remain,”. Ot the other 
three books, two forbid its use here, and one ig- 
nores it altogether. 

Only four of the texts under consideration give 
instruction about capitalization and punctuation 
in the complimentary closing, though alf illustrate 
the various forms of this part of a letter. 

The above represent by no means all of the 
points of confusion existing among fourteen 
standard texts in their treatment of letter-writing. 
There are many others. The differences above 
indicated, it must be borne in mind, are not neces- 
sarily always the differences of disagreement. 
Often they are but the difference of method in 
treatment,—differences of exclusion and inclusion. 
What one book says little or nothing about, an- 
other accents strongly. What one omits, another 
includes. What one merely illustrates, another 
illustrates and expounds. In some, omission as- 
sumes the proportions of danger. In others, ex- 
position becomes wordy and repetitive. In still 
others, illustrative material is meagre or faulty or 
both. Ina few of the salient features of the letter 
form, even these standard texts seem to be tn 
fundamental disagreement as indicated by means 
of both frank statement and _ illustration. 

But what is the case for the letter content as 
evinced in these fourteen. standard texts? 

There seem to be variety of confusion and confu- 
sion of variety to the nth degree in their treat- 
ment of the letter form. We = shall find narrow 
and monotonous limitations to a similar degree in 
their presentation of the letter content: 

Personal letters are given in all the texts except 
those dealing with commercial correspondence ex- 
clusively. 

One text only 
salesletter. 


treats of and illustrates the 


Three texts only make use of advertising and 
newspaper letters. 

All the other texts confine their illustrative ma- 
terials for business correspondence to arder and 
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application letters, and these are in all cases _ of 
strictly stéredtyped form,—tetters to/ publishers 
ordering books and letters in answer to Help 
Wanted ads. 

Certainly this shows a sad impoverishment in 
letter content. Moreover, the accentuation of the 
letter form, important as it is, is thus seen to be out 
of all proportion to that placed upon content. But 
after all, the letter content must be acknowledged 
to be vastly the more important of the two. The 
form is only the means; the content, the end. And 
from any such utilitarian viewpoint as the voca- 
tional, the letter offers almost unlimited opportun- 
ity by way of varied, community content. To 
miss this opportunity is well nigh to miss the whole 
weight and purport of the subject. 

A pupil of mine once said that letter-writing is the 
hardest easy subject he ever studied. Certainly 
many pupils must have the same feeliag about it, 
especially if they chance to study the subject from 
different texts! And results seem to justify the 
statement, In a sort of clearing-house investiga- 
tion, presented in the Journal of Education under 
date of February 26, 1914, I was able to show im 
tabulated form something of the widely varying 
results in letter-writing in elementary and high 
schools throughout the eastern part oi the coun- 
try. Letters written in answer to advertisements 
by elementary and high school pupils and teachers 
showed a wide-range difference in all the details 
of form as well as in content. There was not a 
high percentage of error; neither was there con- 
spicuous excellence evinced. But the percentage 
of difference or variation in the handling of the 
form was enormous. And the sorry thing about 
it all is, that this percentage of difference probably 
indicates the percentage of uncertainty in the pupil 
mind, if the condition could be analyzed to the 
end of possibility. 

One of the great beauties of such a subject as 
English composition is its fluidity. Letter-writing 
is the most fluid department of this very fluid sub- 
ject. And it is this very fluidity that affords one 
of the great pleasures in its teaching. In few 
other subjects is their such liberty of approach and 
contact. Teachers of English would not make the 
subject hard and fast if they could. And they 
would certainly never advocate the insistence upon 
one only, right letter form or mold foi their pup- 
ils to follow. But in any thing that must also 
have the degree of formality about it that letter- 
writing has, would it not be well for authors and 
teachers to standardize a little more definitely? 
Would it not be well for the authors 
of other texts to come to an explicit agree- 
ment about the minima differences and the max- 
ima liberties in letter-writing? At p-esent there 
seems to be so much freedom as to create uncer- 
tainty not only in the pupil mind but in the teacher 
mind as well. Responsibility at present rests in 
the teacher, and the results achieved are not so 
bad when the handicap of the text-book is con- 
sidered. 

Nowhere can the teacher play so practically be- 
tween the community and the school as in the field 
of letter-writing. Nowhere can she use the text 
book less with so great safety, though of course 
she must not ignore it entirely. If for no other 
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reason it is valuable as.a means-of directing her 
how ‘not to teach letter-writing. I once ‘heard a 
magazine editor say, that it is the periodical that 
represents living literature, the book that repre- 
sents dead literature. How much he was prompted 
to this opinion by his’ -own | interests, I do not 
know. But I am sure he is right as far as letter- 
writing according to books is concerned. Letter- 
writing must be made the live wire in English 
composition work. We cannot afford to devita- 
lize the current by holding ourselves down to dead 
batteries, however big the names of the inventors 
and promoters may be. 

From this brief discussion, I think we may de- 
duce three general propositions for our guidance 
in teaching letter-writing and for the revitaliza- 
tion of the subject itself :— 

1. We must have a new and practical text. 

2. We must teach a practical and diversified 

letter content. 

3. We must simplify the teaching of the letter 

form. 
Let us consider this seriatim:— 


1. We have said that education does not lead, 
but follows. So let it be im letter-writing. Au- 
thors and teachers probably could formulate a let- 
ter that would serve as a mold to slip almost any 
content into. They have not done so simply be- 
cause business would not have it. What they 
can do now, therefore, is to follow gracefully arid 
make the most and the best of a collection of good 
business letters. 

If we have a new and practical text our second 
and third proposition will probably be met. Yet 
this does not necessarily follow since, as we have 
seen, letter-writing is the most fluid of subjects, 
and desirably so. What shall the text be? Prefer- 
ably, it shall be a letter scrap-book, made up of 
as many letters as are procurable from the best 
business houses in the community, on a widely dif- 
ferent subjects as possible and annotated through- 
out with comments of merit, demerit, difference, 
similiarity, compliance with instruction and text, 
etc. The accumulation and study of such letters 
for such a purpose are stimulating beyond all 
other methods of procedure in the subject. There 
will of course be many of the stumbling blocks 
in the new text that are to be found in the text- 
books. There is much variation in form alone 
among the letters that issue from various first- 
class business houses. But after all, these letters 
are current; they go; and it is a vety serious 
question whether many of the “business” letters 
quoted in our texts were ever current. Some of 
them, certainly, were composed for the text, 
and not for a business purpose first. 

Just as we find different systems of bookkeep- 
ing prevailing among different business houses, 
so we find different rules for letter-writing. Pu- 
pils very often come back to their teachers saying, 
that this letter rule prevails here; that one there. 
Here is a first-class firm whose stenographers are 
instructed never to use the participial closing. 
Here is one whose stenographers are told alwavs 
to conclude letters with a courteous participial 


closing. One firm insists that salutations and 


[Continued on page 353,] 
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GEOGRAPHICAL CONTEST 


Edward J. Tobin, superintendent of Cook 
County, Illinois, with his group of live wires in 
Rural Cook county is always doing things quite 
out of the ordinary. We have referred to several 
things—unusual phases of this work—from time 
to time. Mr. Tobin and his co-workers are doing 
all kinds of-things in school and out, and one of 
the exceedingly interesting features of the work 
is the geographical contest which is at white heat 
this season... All the children have the, following 
list of geographical names. They learn all they 
can of each. 

Occasionally they have contests in their own 
school, then in a group of schools, then in a dis- 
trict of about twenty schools, and finally in the 
county with about one hundred rural schools. 

In the local school they choose sides. There 
are many plans. For instance two selected pupils, 
one representing each side, may give out a word 
for the opposite side. The teacher is the umpire. 

When a word is named the one whose turn it 
is says all he can about it, then the next on the 
other side all he can about it. Unless the one on 
the other side says more new things about it than 
the first said, it counts for the first side, but if the 
one on the other side says more than the first side 
said, then it counts for the other side. 

For instance, if the -word was El Paso, and the 
first one should say; “‘a*city in Texas,” and the 
one on the other side should say, “‘It.is one of the 
large cities in the state, is the commercial centre 
for a large area in Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona, is one of the most rapidly growing cities 
in Texas, and, being on the Rio Grande directly 
opposite Jaurez, always plays an important part 
when there is trouble in Mexico.” It counts for 


that side and not for the one who had the first 
chance with it. 
Alaska Butte Chesapeake 
Atlanta Bolivia Chicago 
Albany Belgium Colon 
Arkansas Black Corsica 
Amazon Benton Harbor Cairo 
Apennines Balkan Caribbean 
Alexandria Bermuda Cancer 
Australia Bombay Capricorn 
Arabia Boston Canton 
Asheville Bismarck Connecticut 
Alabama Brazil Cairo 
Arizona Brussels Copenhagen 
Andes Blanc Constantinople 
Austria Hungary Brussels Canary 
Antartic Circle Bering Colorado 
Argentina Baffin Ceylon 
Afghanistan Baltimore Calcutta’ 
Appalachian Birmingham ) Cincinnati 
Aurora British Columbia California 
Alberta Belfast Christiana 
Alps Barcelona Congo 
Adriatic Bulgaria Czar 
Asia Barcelona Cuba 
Annapolis British Columbia 
Ararat Borneo China 
Annapolis Buffalo Charleston 
Allegheny Boise Cleveland 
Arctic Cirele Buenos Alires Chile 
Atlantic Biscay Crimea 
Amsterdam Bosporus Cape Town 
Athens — Island Cape Colony 
i osporus 
Africa p A Duluth 
Central America ublin 
s 
oe Canada Dead 
Brooklyn Caspian Delaware 


Des Moines 
Dist; of Columbia 
Dover 

Des Plaines 
Denver 
Denmark 
Doldrums 
Detroit 
Dawson 
Danube 
Dutch Guiana 


East Indies 
Ecuador 
Equator 
Eskimos 
Everest 
England 
Egypt 
Eurasia 
Erie 
Edinburgh 
Evanston 
Europe 
Elgin 
Etna 

El Paso 


Florida 

Fall River 
Forth Worth 
Fiji 

Fargo 
France 
Formosa 
Finland 


Ganges 
Great Salt Lake 
Germany 
Genoa 

Grand Rapids 
Georgia 
Guiana 
Geneva 
Geysers 
Great Lakes 
Gettsyburg 
Glasgow 
Greece 
Glacier 
Guernsey 
Greenland 
Galveston 
Gibraltar 
Good Hope 
Grand Canon 
Gulf Stream 


Haiti 
Himalaya 
Huron 
Halifax 
Hamburg 
Hoboken 
Havana 
Hong Kong 
Hot Springs 
Horn 
Hammerfest 
Holy Land 
Hudson 
Hatteras 
Helena 
Havre 
Hammond 
Hungary 
Honolulu 
Hartford 
Hawaiian 
Holland 
Hindustan 


Indiana 
Idaho 


Indus 
Indianapolis 
Ireland 
Indian 
Illinois 
Iceland 
Isothermal 
India 

Towa 

Italy 


Japan 

Joplin 

Jordan 
Jerusalem 
Jacksonville 
Java 

Jamaica 

Joliet 

Jersey 
Johannesburg 


Kankakee 
Kansas 
Kenosha 
Kongo 
Key West 
Klondike 
Khartum 
Kentucky 
Kimberley 
Korea 
Knoxville 


Lava 

Little Rock 
Llanos 
London 
Longitude 
Louisiana 
Lyons 

Long Island 
Los Angeles 
Liverpool 
Lapland 
Lincoln 
Louisville 
Labrador 
Lisbon 
Latitude 


Mississippi 
Murray 
Melbourne 
Maryland 
Mobile 
Madison 
Manitoba 
Magellan 
Moscow 
Morocco 
Mexico 
Montana 
Manila 
Maine 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Medicine Hat 
Manchester 
Mediterranean 
Mecca 
Manhattan 
Malay 
Massachusetts 
Mackinac 
Minneapolis 
Montreal 
Madrid 
Malta 
Medina 
McKinley 
Manchuria 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
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Missouri 
Montevideo 
Marseilles 
Madagascar 
Maywood 
Mexico 


New Orleans 
North Dakota 
Niagara 

Nome 

Naples 
Netherlands 
North Pole 
New-Zealand 
New York 

New Mexico 
North America 
Nashville 
Nelson 

Nile 

North Frigid 
New South Wales 
New Hampshire 
New Brunswick 
Norfolk 
Nebraska 

Nova Scotia 
Niger 

Nashville 

New Guinea 
sai 

ort aroli 

Newark ira 
Nevada 
a 

orth Tem 
New Rh “0+ ian 
Newfoundland 
New Jersey 


C klahomg 
Orinoce a. 
Oases 

Ontario ? 
Omaha 

Odessa 

Ogden ; 
Ohio t 
Oregon 

Oak Park 

Ozark 

Ottowa 

Oakland 


Philippines 
Philadelphia 
Peoria 
Pampas 
Portugal 
Po 
Palestine 
Prussia 
Persia 
Providence 
Platte 
Paraguay 
Pyrenees 
Pompeii 
Port Arthur 
get 
Panama 
Pennsylvania 
Portland 
Pikes 
Peru 
Paris J 
Peking 
Portsmouth 
Porto Rico 
Pittsbu 
Plymout 
Prince Edward 
Para 


vw. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE* 


In “Democracy’s High School’, Principal Wil- 
liam D. Lewis of the William Penn High School, 
Philadelphia, has a chapter on “The High Schooi 
and the College” which surpasses anything we 
have seen in book form in its intelligent presenta- 
tion of facts, frankness in calling things by their 
wholesome patriotism, ennobling 
portraiture of the 


right names, 
statesmanship and brilliant 
evils that standardization has fostered. 

Here are a few of its ringing sentences: “The 
Bastile of educational Bourbonism has been the 
woman’s college, which, largely because of the 
fact that such facilities throughout the country are 
so inadequate that every year many more students 
apply for admission than can possibly be accomo- 
dated, has been able to insist upon a program ex- 
tremely narrow in its pedantic adherence, to tra- 
dition, and. minute in picayuish 

“Tt is safé to say that all over the East the high 
school, large or small, is still failing in its broadest 
service because of the incubus of college domin- 


exactions.” 


ation.” 

[An exception should be made of Maine and 
New Hampshire which have dared to have the 
courage of their convictions.] 

“The college preparatory course is given be- 
cause it is demanded by the most influential por- 
tion of the’ community.” 

“Public pride in the single boy who enters col- 


~ wThis is the title of a noble chapter in a great book on ‘‘Demo- 
cracy’s High School” by William D. Lewis, William Penn High School 
Philadelphia. Bostoa: Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, 60c. 
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lege from the local school is oblivious of the 
twenty who have been driven out in disappoint- 
ment by a course that failed to grip them with a vi- 
tal interest. . . . The one narrow course for 
all is continued in the belief that Latin and Mathe- 
matics will develop a mental storage battery that 
will turn the wheels of modern industry.” 

“Boyish snobbery is proud to study Latin.” 

“If one graduate of a high school has not had the 
particular subject demanded for college entrance 
the principal must face certain criticism and possi- 
ble loss of position.” 


College entrance examinations are often set 
by pedantic specialists who doubtless know 
enough about the subjects but who know boys and 
girls not at all.” 

“Teachers become skillful in taking tithes of 
mint and anise and cumin, and learn to neglect the 
laws of spiritual growth and broad human sympa- 
thy.” 

“Instead of inspiring a discriminating appreci- 
ation of our glorious literature, our teaching has 
produced the conviction that Burke is a bore, Ad- 
dison a prude, and Milton a pedant. and 
buried Shakespeare and Tennyson in the grave- 
yard of college entrance English.” 


Becta te 
wre 


RURAL LIFE CONDITIONS 


Rev. Charles O. Bemies of M’Clellandtown, 
Pennsylvania, says that rural academies and high 
schools educate away from country life. Of 200 
pupils who graduated from a certain rural acad- 
emy only six remained in the country. 
some facts that he presents :— } 


Much to my surprise and against my 
hopes, the census of 1910 showed a 
greater proportion of decrease in the ru- 
ral population than in the preceding 
decade for the Northern States east of 
the Rocky Mountains. As an example, 
in Ohio seventy per cent. of the town- 
ships actually lost in population, which 
was fifty per cent. more of a decrease than 
in the previous ten years. In Pennsyl- 
vania twenty-five entire countries out of 
‘the sixty-seven, report a decreased rural 
population which embraces all places 
under 2,500 inhabitants according to the 
census division. Twelve additional cown- 
ties gave less than five per cent. of an in- 
crease in rural population. The whole 
State of Iowa decreased in population. 


When we consider the character ‘of 
the majority of those going out from the 
country we can better understand the 
character of the majority left behind, 
and their deteriorating influence upon 
every phase of country life, for the ma- 
jority of the former are more progres- 
sive, more intelligent and energetic, 
more healthy and better morally. This 
being true it follows, with the continual 
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depletion of rural districts, that the aver- 
age rural inhabitant is on a lower plane 
in all phases of life than ever before. in 
fact we have two civilizations in the 
United States, the one urban and the 
other rural, the one being composed of 
a better average class, existing under 
better living conditions, and greater, ad- 
vantages, while the average of the other 
is distinctly lower in every point of life 
and opportunity than the urban. This, 
to one who understands the situation, is 
quite evident, but to others it comes as an 
incredible shock at first. 

Another tremendous factor in the de- 
terioration of rural life is found in the 
further increase of tenantry on farms in 
the United States. The character of the 
average tenant is anything but elevating. 
He often has no interest in church, in 
education, in polities,.except the low 
kind, in any public. movement for the 
general welfare, in good roads, or in im- 
proved agriculture. The character of the 
increasing number of farm tenants is a 
fundamental proof of a lower plane of 
country life. 

We may Safely say that there is a con- 
tinued backwardness in rural life at all 
points, in church, education, morality, 
politics, social life, physical manhood, ag- 
riculture, and in right community senti- 
ments. 

The desocializing influence of such un- 
doubted improvements for rural life as 
the trolley, the rural free mail delivery, 
the telephone, and the branch railroads, 
has not been rightly emphasized, The 
trolley takes country people out of their 
own community for their amusements 
to the larger towns of the city, as also for 
a share of shopping, affecting also the 
welfare of the country store in its pros- 
perity and as a rural center. The rural 
mail delivery keeps the people from cen- 
tralizing their personal presence and in- 
terests at the previous common center, 
the postoffice. The telephone, usually a 
party line, often engenders, mutual sus- 
picion and prejudice between seighbors, 
as the surreptitious listenmg along the 
line thus helps to separate the people. 
There is also much less neighborly visit- 
ing on account of the inconvenience of 
the ‘phone. The railroad likewise helps 
to get people into the notion of going 
away somewhere.else.for their recrea- 
tions and shopping. All these improve- 
ments tend to make a given rural district 
less social and with a lessened community 
of interest at every point. They act 
naturally as desocializing factors in the 
community, but can be overcome by 
proper work by constructive agencies. 


This is one of the most enlightening state- 
ments that we have seen, and it should be read by 
every county superintendent, trustee and teacher 
of a rural school. 
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HYATT WINS 


Hon. Edward Hyatt, state superintendent of 
Calitornia, sought a renomination when he has 
been in office already as long as any man has ever 
held this office. He had four popular opponents. 
Mr. Allison Ware, president of the Chico State 
Normal School, Miss Nannie E. Davidson oi 
Hanford, King’s County, Mr. Roy W. 
Cloud, assistant superintendent, of San Francisco 
and Hugh J. Baldwin county superintendent of San 
Diego county. Mr. -byatt- carried forty-one of 
the filty-eight counties, winning by 60,000 above 
his nearest competitor. 

A vote of 183,377 is a vast vote for any public 
school man to poll. Miss Davidson polled 123,387, 
County Superintendent Hugh J. Baldwin polled 
85,564, Principal Ware polled 69,881 and Assistant 
Superintendent Cloud polled 63,990. 

Hyatt carried forty-one counties and in nine of 
them he had a majority over all. Miss Davidson 
carried eight counties but in none did she have a 
majority over all. Ware carried five counties, 
Cloud and Baldwin carried two each. Ware, Cloud 
and Baldwin each carried one county over all. 

It is not to be wondered at that the low man 
felt that he had a good chance to win. A man with 
6,400 voting friends really has a big army behind 
him. 

It is a great tribute to Mr. Hyatt that he car- 
ried San Francisco county by near 2,000, Los 
Angeles county by near 11,000, Alameda county by 
more than 7,000, Sacramento county by more than 
8,000, San Joaquin county by near 1,000, Santa 
Clara county by 4,000 and San Bernardino county 
by 500. The only large counties that he did not 
carry were San Diego where Baldwin is county 
superintendent, and Fresno county which was car- 
ried by Miss Davidson. 


\ OE on 


AMOS MARKHAM KELLOGG 


At the age of eight-four, Amos M. Kellogg 
died recently at the home oi his son-in-law, R. 
W. Barrington at New Rochelle, New York. 
For a third of a century Mi. Kellogg was a dis- 
tinct personality in the educational world. More 
than any other editor or publisher Mr. Kellogg 
championed Colonel Francis Wayland Parker as 
a professional prophet. He was the editor of the 
School Journal until his ret::ement at the age of 
seventy-five. He was at different times editor of 
Teachers Magazine, Teachers Institute, Primary 
School, Our Times and Educational Foundations. 

Mr. Kellogg was a graduate of the Albany 
State Normal School in 1857, and was an instruc- 
tor in normal schools in New York, New Jersey 
and Michigan. ; 

One who was very close to him in business and 
professional life writes this noble and deserved 
tribute >— 

Mr. Kellogg deserves to be remem- 

bered as one of the greatest champions 

of education this country ever had. The 

highest interests of the teaching profes- 

sion were ever precious to him. In 

later years his patriarchal bearing, his 
snow white hair and his continual — in- 
terest in the educational field, his wise 
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counsel and his’ kindly interest 
in every good cause made him a 
personality worthy of the deference 


everywhere shown him. He has passed 
away leaving numerous friends behind 
‘and for years to come his light will fall 
upon the paths of men who labor in the 
educational field. 
The older men in the projession remember him 
and his professional enthusiasm and earnestness. 


Dame 
i st 





A NEW VERSION 
Professor M. V. O'Shea of the University of 
Wisconsin is reported to have said atter mature 
consideration of public high schools and prepara- 
tory schools that the life of the students of such 
Eastern preparatory schools as Phillips Andover, 
St. Paul’s and Groton, is simpler and more vigor- 
ous than that of the students of the usual public 
high school, He says:— 
In these preparatory schools are scious 
of the Rockefeller, Carnegie and other 


wealthy families. The boys live 
more simply than do most 
of the Madison boys; their food is 


plainer, their rooms are furnished in a 
moderate way. They follow a regular 
programme of study and probably get a 
better training in simplicity and concen- 
tration upon worth while things than do 
most of the boys in the public schools 
through the country. They receive a 
six-year training in the classical lan- 
guages, and actually master them. I ob- 
served a class at Groton giving a Latin 
play, and the boys showed themselves 
to be nearly as familiar with Latin as they 
are with their own tongue. 
This is certainly a comparison of private and 
public preparatory schools that is interesting. 


———s 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The National Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education, 140 West 42nd Street, New York, 
Charles A. Prosser, secretary, and Alvin E. 
Dodd, assistant, is one the few modern or- 
ganizations of this country that has secured abun- 
dant recognition in America and Europe. It is 
by far the most effective of all organizations for 
the advancement of vocational education, partly 
because it has had the most money at its disposal 
and it has employed a good portion of this money 
in paying for eminently brainy men as its leaders. 
Mr. Charles A. Prosser’s leadership is _ recog- 
nized the country over, and Mr. Alvin E. Dodd of 
Boston, now associated with him, is sure to be a 
most efficient co-worker because of his natural tal- 
ent and aptitude, and his expert preparation as 
head of the North Bennet Street socio-industrial 
work in Boston. 

The Eighth annual convention in Richmond, 
Virginia, December 9, 10, 11, 12 will certainly be 
a most significant and vitalizing educational con- 
vention emphasizing a single feature of educa- 
tion that has ever been held in the United States. 

The greatest resource of any nation is the un- 
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developed skill and vocational possibilities of its 
population. We must work this as industriously 
as we have worked our water power, our mines, 
our fields and our forests, but with less waste and 
more intelligence. In this whole country are 
fewer trade schools than exist in the now unfor- 
tunate little German kingdom of Bavaria, with a 
population but little greater than that of New 
York City. Until the outbreak of the European 
war more workers were being trained at public 
expense in the City of Munich than in all the 
larger cities of the United States put together, al- 
though these American cities include a popula- 
tion of 12,000,000. For millions of people life has 
been narrowed and sobered by the fact that the 
cost of life’s necessities has increased more 
rapidly than their earning power. Their earning 
power can be increased only by vocational expert- 
ness and efficiency and that can only be promoted 
by education. 
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RETIREMENT OF WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


The resignation of Dr. William H. Allen as one 
of the two directors of the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research, is not surprising in view oi 
the friction which seems to have developed since 
April. We have no disposition to go into the 
merits of the case and could not know the forces 
at work within the board of trustees ‘f we would 
since each side makes out an entirely clear case. 


So far as any one will say the differences are 
Wholly because one of the _ heaviest 
donors desired to have the work 


very much restricted in scope and intensified in 
“expertness.” Dr. Allen is sure to find abundant 
opportunity for his genius in research. Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Cleveland, his associate hitherto, will be 
in entire administrative control of the Bureau for 
the present. 


es 
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MISS ARNOLD AT LEISURE 


Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons 





College, xoston, is one of the most 
widely known educational women in _ the 
country because she is the author oi 
several school books in very general use, is 
among the most popular speakers on 


the educational platform, and was assistant su- 
perintendent in Saratoga, Minneapoiis and Bos- 
ton before entering upon the college deanship. 
This is her sabbatical year but her European plans 
are annulled for obvious reasons, hence her plan 
to take a year of leisure, studying incidentally 
American colleges and making educational ad- 
dresses as occasion may offer. 


~~ 
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The problem of a good boarding place for the 
teacher is one of the vital features of the public 
school. 


No intellectual education is worth while that 
does not tend to improve a pupil’s thinking, plan- 
ning and reasoning. 


February 22-26, Department of Superintend- 
ence, Cincinnati. 


Education advances civilization. 








THE TEACHING OF VOCATIONAL ENGLISH—(IV.) 


{[Contimued from page 348.) 








complimentary’ closings are a waste of time; an- 
other insists that it always has time for such 
courtesies as “My Dear Sir’ and “Sincerely 
yours.” One firm insists upon using “Esq.” after 
the name of the addressee instead of “Mr.” before 
it. Here is a house that insists wpon vertical mar- 
gins in all addresses,—in letters as well as on en- 
velopes ; here is one that holds to the conventional 
diagonal margins in all addresses; and so on. 
However letter-writing is taught, from whatever 
authority, there is bound to be much variety and 
much liberty, but it should be such variety as ts 
found in the best specimen letters that can be ac- 
cumulated from our best business houses, and it 
must. be such liberty as will evince reason rather 
than uncertainty in the selection of a special form. 

I have seen the letter scrap-book used with so 
much enthusiasm and with such great benefit, that 
I cannot too highly recommend its introduction in 
places where it is not already used. Every first- 
class firm in this country is willing and glad to 
send a letter (or letter) to a pupil, provided of 
course that pupil’s request is courteously made. 
But if the direct request for circulars or other let- 
ters is deplored as being a nuisance to the firms 
involved (and I éan easily see how it might become 
one), a mass of such letters can be accumulated 
through the adult members of the family repre- 
sented in a school. Fathers and mothers, sisters 
and brothers, are constantly receiving letters from 
alert business firms,—advertisements, and sales 
letters, perhaps, as well as appeals, invitations, etc., 
from private or semi-private sources-- which they 
almost as constantly drop into the waste-basket. 
Teachers, likewise, are always receiving circular 
letters from publishers, insurance companies, 
tourist agencies, etc., which they also are apt to 
disregard. In addition, the various school organi- 
zations and the chairman of the departments and 
of the Placement Bureaus, may contribute valuable 
material to this end. All that is necessary for 
the building of the scrap-book is the stemming of 
the tide to the waste-basket, It will not be long 
before little Fannie Ferguson will have fifty letters 
or more, just by consulting her parents and bigger 
brothers and sisters. Then pasting them on every 
other page of a note-book,—chronologically or 
according to length or merit, or zeographical 
source, or some other device,—the young lady 
will be ready to write her own comments upon 
each letter on the opposite page, left blank for 
the purpose. These comments may be set down 
in the form of brief notes, or Miss Fannie may 
prefer to write a letter directly to the firm sug- 
gesting ways and means for a betterment in 
“epistolary output!’’ However it is done, teachers 
who have never set their little Miss Fergusons to 
such a task will be surprised, in its use, to find 
what new life may thus be infused into a very im- 
portant and a more or.less perfunctory subject. 
They will, moreover, be pleased to discover a 
high standard of pupil efficiency in letter-writing 
as the result of such a method. 
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2. Not the least important feature of the me- 
thod indicated above, is the fact that both teacher 
and pupil will be brought into contact with the 
commercial and industrial activities of the com- 
munity and of the country. Letters on all sorts 
of subjects will thus be compiled. The content 
should be studied carefully; but whether it is or 
not, the pupil will absorb much of it unconsciously 
by the study of its form and expression. And readi- 
ness and ability to write widely diversified letters 
will both be increased accordingly. The scrap- 
book will contain a sales letter side by side with 
an order letter; an irate letter to an editor to- 
gether with a letter of bland congratulation from 
one business house to another; an advertising cir- 
cular side by side with a letter containing a recipe 
or a pattern; a letter of application for a position 
alongside of a letter containing specifications for 


the bungalow the Building and Loan As- 
sociation is offering to build you, a let- 
ter from aé life insurance company may 


stand next to a removal announcement; here 
is a letter from a hospital appealing for funds fol- 
lowing immediately after one from a tourist 
agency telling you that charity begins at home; a 
letter in answer to an ad immediately precedes a 
letter to a paper asking for the insertion of an ad, 
and so on. There is almost endless variety pos- 
sible in the subject-matter of this new text in let- 
ter writing—the scrap book. Letter-writing 
need no longer pall; there are new possibilities 
every day. Beginning with subjects of interest 
to the school and to the home represented, the 
subject matter of the classroom letters may 
branch out to the uttermost parts, and yet be quite 
within the mental scope and range of all the pu- 
pils. 

And after all this, if a business man can be pre- 
vailed upon to look over a few of your scrap-books 
and make comment thereupon or to consider a 
few of your pupil’s original letters (if the invita- 
tion is not made too frequently he will usually be 
flattered by the request), you will have brought 
another strong stimulus to bear upon this vital 
subject. Inter-class and inter-orgamzation and 
inter-school correspondence, like the inter-change 
of letters and scrap-books, may have much value 
in creating a semi-reality for the letter-writing 
background, for after all it is purpose here, as in 
all composition work, that counts perhaps for 
most. The getting into touch with reality in our 
writing is the thing that makes it worth while, 
otherwise it only seems worth while. It is simplv 
unnatural to be keen to write a business letter to 
an imaginary business man, as unnatural as it is 
to wax warm over receiving a business letter. from 
an imaginary business man. Education is not 
magination, it is reality, with an imaginative obli- 
gato, to be sure, but reality really. The letter scrap- 
book brings contact with reality from one side at 
least. It may be the medium for creating con- 
tact with reality from the other. 

3. The accumulated real letters will point to 
much regarding form. Certsin general, business 
letter-writing rules should be deduced and com- 
pared with those laid down in text-books as well 
as with those taught in class work. The letters 
themselves should be compared in form (as well 
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as content) with the illustrative letters given for 
study in the texts. Most important of al!, a compos- 
ite letter form should be deduced from the letters 
accumulated, a form, that is, employing all the dif- 
ferent headings, salutations, and other parts, with 
their respective punctuation marks, so that what- 
ever liberties are allowed may be “nutshelled” 
graphically. This will form the most interesting 
part of the study in all probability. It will enable 
the pupil to see at one view what forms may be 
used. From this he may draw up a corresponding 
composite form that may not be used, and he may 
make certain intermediate forms, between the two: 
the formal note composite letter; the business 
composite letter; the personal composite letter, 
etc. The body of the letters can of course be 
only briefly indicated in the composite form. But 
such details as openings, conclusions, stereotyped 
expressions, paragraphing, and above all, punctu- 
ation and margins, may be indicated with much 
benefit. As a matter of fact a composite of the 
letter lines will be found most helpful. There is 
rarely enough attention given to the matter of let- 
ter picture. Diagonal margins should represent 
the same angle. Vertical margins should be verti- 
eal, not zig-zag. Paragraph margins should be 
uniform. A very surprising and sometimes a very 
ridiculous result will be noted in working out these 
margins into a composite picture. Often a series 
of letters from the same firm will reveai the most 
irregular lines. Often, however, it wiii be gratify- 
ing to find that the composite letter picture ts 
most regular and symmetrical and that some bust- 
ness houses evidently take greater care in the mat- 
ter than do most schools. And the whole study 
based upon actual letters, letters that have gone 
through the mail and that have made some actual 
business point, will have a vastly more telling ef- 
fect upon the pupil’s own formal work than mere 
text-book study or class instruction can possibly 
have. 

All that has been said about the letter form in- 
cludes of course the folding of the letter and the 
appearance of the envelope. Envelopes should 
not be too hastily thrown away if we would make 
our study complete. The folding of the letter is 
likewise of importance in our study. I am told 
that a large business house in Chicago employs let- 
ter censors,—clerks, that is, who pass upon the 
appearance of the letters that go out of the house. 
If a letter is found to be carelessly folded, if the 
letter picture is irregular or “cubistic,” if the en- 
velope is slovenly addressed, the responsible steno- 
grapher is required to do her work over. The 
Placement Bureau of The Julia Richman High 
School, under the very able direction of Miss 
Marie Cahill, sends out hundreds of letters_of ap- 
plication during a single term. These letters are 
rich in the replies from interested business houses, 
—replies mostly that lead ultimately to the placing 
of a pupil in a_ good position, but replies often 
enough that comment upon the form of the ap- 
plication. These latter are usually’ most. favor- 
able, thanks to Miss Cahill’s supervision of the 
application work 
house takes it 


Occasionally, however, some 
upon itself to criticise adverselv 
(such replies are always welcome, I need not adi.) 


and this criticism wsually pertains to the folding of 
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the letter, to the fit of the letter in the envelope, 
or to some other mechanical detail on which a 
stray pupil has erred, rather than to wording or 
punctuation or general content. The differences 
existing among business houses themselves in 
these details makes a most interesting study. Not 
what the house itself stands for but what the 
stenographers find time to do, is the standard by 
which they must be judged. So it is with us as 
teachers: we must be judged in this whole subject 
by what our pupils actually do, not by what we 
ourselves advocate and teach to the uttermost 
atom of nervous energy. And, properly but un 
fortunately, that judgment will usually be sourced 
in the output of our poorest pupil. However, in 
a subject that must be taught by means of a 
widely varied correlation all along the line of edu- 
cation—from the early elementary’ grades right 
up to and even through college—there must neec- 
essarily be a wide-range and ever-varying result 
and judgment. But if ‘we are conscientiously 
alert and observant in our teaching we can at least 
train our pupils into facility in letter-writing ad- 


justment to business and voéational demands. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL CONTEST 


Poland 


(Continued from page 349.} 


Tibet 


- Sante Fe 
Pacific Shannon Texas 
Potomac Stockholm | Thames 
Sahara * Torrid 
Quito South Frigid Toledo 
Queensland Salem Tampa 
Queenstown South Africa Topeka 
Ouincy St. Paul The Hague 
Quebec Sidney Trade Winds 
Siberia : 
Rio Grande South Carolina Uruguay 
Rockford Springfield Ural 
Rhone Snake Utah 
Racine Salt Lake City 
Red Spain Virginia 
Rio de la Platte Switzerland Valparaiso 
Rhone South Bend Vienna 
Rotterdam Spice Vermont 
Richmond Saxony _ Venezuela 
Rio de Janeiro Shanghai Victoria 


Russia 


Sierra Nevada 


Vera Cruz 


Rocky St. Louis Vicksburg 
Rhode Island Sumatra Vi ea 
Rome Sinai Venice 


Roumania 


St. Lawrence 
St. Petersburg 





Singapore Seine Washington 
Siam Sicily Wabash 
South Dakota Sanitary Welland 
Seattle Steppes West Virginia 
Sacramento Scandinavia Wvoming 
Shetland Smyrna Warsaw 
Sweden Wheeling 
Sudan Tasmania Wales 
South Temperate Trenton West Indies 
Sacramento Toronto Wilmington 
Scranton Turkey Wisconsin 
St. Augustine Teuton Waterloo 
St. Helena Tokio 
Suez Tennessee Yokohama 
Savannah Trinidad Yangtse-kiang 
Superior Tripoli Yellowstone 
Spokane The Rand Yukon 
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J. C. R., Oregon. Teachers and all interested in the 

idvancement of edycation do not know what they are 


missing tll the 





South America 
Soo 

San Francisco 
Sitka 


while and then discontinued 


Vladivostok 
Vancouver 
Vesuvius 
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AIR PLANTS 


Much misapprehension prevails in regard to air- 
plants. One common error is that all orchids are 
air-plants, and all air-plants are orchids. A slight 
reference to common experience should serve to 
correct this double mistake, for every one knows 
the lady’s-slippers, maidens’-tresses, fringed or- 
chises and arethusa, all of which grow in earth on 
wet moss. Again we all are acquainted with the 
so-called long moss or Spanish moss of the 
Southern states—which is an air-plant,; and not 
an orchid at all. Indeed, strange as it may seem, 
its nearest relation is the pine-apple! 

What then constitutes an air-plant or epiphyte 
proper? It must derive no nutriment from the 
earth, but obtain all its food from. the atmos- 
phere. This, in case of some tropical orchids is 
supplemented by spongy arrangements for hold- 
ing water and dissolving dust. These plants, 
both of the Orchis and Pine-apple family, as one 
sees them in hothouses, are swung in baskets of 
moss or suspended by wires in midair. In na- 
ture they are found perched aloft upon dead or liv- 
ing tree trunks—or upon cliffs. Many of them are 
marked by large “pseudo-bulbs”—which are res- 
ervoirs of reserved food material. 

At once it will be seen that an epiphyte or air- 
plant must not in any way be confounded with a 
parasite. It is a much nobler creation. Clan- 
destine theft, sneak pilfering, is never a very re- 
putable attribute, and a parasite is such a being. 
Attaching itself to its post, it makes,that generous 
party do, the whole or a part of its work, tends its 
own phylacteries and claims the good name and 
protection of its benefactor, while, maybe, en- 
gaged in strangling it. There are various degrees 
of parasitism, but none of them praiseworthy. 

It is a curious and interesting fact that members 
of the aristocratic families, noble for ages, have 
gradually adopted this low-down habit. After 
all, it is not a far cry from the air-plant method 
to that of closely embracing and finally sucking 
the life juice of some,neighbor. Plants of as high 
ordinal relations as_the orchids and the heaths, 
possess parasitic meémbers. Readers may recall 
the very pretty coral-roots among orchids, and the 
Indian pipes among the heaths, but it is not of 
parasites that we wished especially to speak. Our 
text is “air-plants”’; let us consider them a little 
more closely. 

It is doubtful whether in the vegetable king- 
dom there exists a family so strangely differen- 
tiated as the orchids. Wildly bizarre are their 
forms, simulating butterflies, bees, and even birds. 
In the bosom of a beautiful one from the Isthmus 
of Panama, the devout Jesuit beheld a pure white 
dove—and he called the flower that. of the Holy 
Ghost. Some resemble swarms of escaped imps; 
they have really a wicked look, but added to the 
shapes of these extraordinary flowers, are their 
wondrous colors, exhausting as they do every hue 
of the palate. Close students of their methods 
of fertilization claim that both forms and colors 
—and all their extraordinary adaptations as re- 
vealed by Darwin, cultraneal pari passu with the 
visits of insects. On the other hand, the form of 
bee, butterfly or moth was gradually modified 
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throughout the ages) to’ meet the requirements of 
the flower. Sointimate has become the correlation 
between visitor and blossom, that when, some 
years ago, a splendid orchid (Angroecum sesqui- 
pedsle), was found by Ellis in Madagascar, the 
honey bearing tube of which was over a foot in 
length, Alfred Russell Wallace, prophesied that 
a moth or butterfly, would in time be discovered 
with a proboscis long enough to probe this tube. 
It was a necessity of the situation, and the moth 
soon after turned up! 

One might spend months and years in the fas- 
cinating study of the mechanical and other adap- 
tations of these orchids to meet a requirement. 
There is no more charming field of natural science 
when we extend the scope of our investigations 
to include all other air-plants—we .have indeed 
laid out before us an_ inexhaustible field. 
Many of our own humble orchids. await closer 
study. In fact it is one of the amazing things in 
biological work that when the student narrows 
his attention to even one small group, he notes 
how comparatively little is known about it. Old 
observations and data are sometimes transmitted 
without change for years. Then a specialist lifts 
the veil and reveals our woful ignorance. 

William Whitman Bailey. 
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SCHOOL AND HOME LIFE 


WALTER H. FRENCH 
Michigan State Agricultural College 


One of the most striking changes that are tak- 
ing place in the educational landscape of this coun- 
try is the removal of line fences between the school 
with its thirty-five hours per week time limit and 
the remaining 133 hours per week of real life of 
the pupil. Educators are becoming more. and 
more imbued with the notion that if education is 
to do its best to prepare the child for adult life, 
then those two .preparatory institutions, the 
school and the home, must stand together, and to- 
gether must lead the child out into-the broader 
life by first entering into his life, making their in- 
terests his interests, and tempering their demands 
upon his powers by a knowledge of his viewpoint. 
Teachers have too often looked upon the child as 
merely a necessary adjunct of the school. It was 
the child for the school rather than the school for 
the child. 

The play of the child is often, if not usually, an 
imitation of the real life of the adult. Boys and 
girls like to do the things that men and women 
do. This desire is the rudder by which they can 
be guided into the right course in life. 

The most convincing proof that the barriers be- 
tween the school and the life of the child are 
crumbling away, and the best evidence that educa- 
tors are recognizing the educational significance 
of this tendency of children to imitate men and 
women are seen in the introduction into the school 
of manual training and vocational courses, and es- 
pecially the introduction of agricultare, not merely 
agricultural instruction, into the rural schools.— 
Bulletin. 
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ST. LOUIS 
[Special Correspondence.) 


In 1912 a plan was inaugurated to work out a new 
course of study for this city. During the past year a 
committee consisting of members of the supervisory 
corps and principals, held weekly meetings to study 
social, industrial and educational conditions and to 
formulate general principles which would serve as guides 
in working out a course of study. That committee has 
made a report under five headings: the aim of educa- 
tion, the results of education, the producer-user con- 
ception of education, the means of education, the organ- 
ization of the course of study and behavior. 

The following is the report in full:— 

The Aim of Education—To develop the individual to 
the end that he may effectively direct his life towards his 
own self realization and towards his participation in the 
creation and realization of the ideals of society. 

The Results of Education—I. Those of Social Con- 
cern. 1. Organized motor tendencies and bodily forms 
of expression’ constituting behavior in its broadest 
aspect and most general meaning. 2. Organized men- 
tal life direetly or indirectly influencing behavior. II. 
Of Primary Individual Concern. 1. Those which tend 
in the richest, fullest, highest sense, to secure the satis- 
factions of life. 

The Producer-User Conception.—I. An individual 
can by his behavior, serve himself and others in only 
two ways. 1. By what he produces for himself and 
others and his manner ‘of producing it. 2. By what he 
uses and the way he uses it. II. By “producing” is 
meant making environmental changes of any sort, 
temporary or permanent, that may be appropriated for 
the satisfaction of any human want, physical or spiritual. 
III. By “using” is meant the appropriating of any such 
changes, whether made by himself or others, for the 
satisfaction of his wants or for the realization of values 
which he himself desires. 

The Means of Education—The means that can be em- 
ployed in the effort to educate another are, at least so 
far as we can take account of them in determining a 
workable theory of education, entirely physical and con- 
fined to the possibility of modifying the physical en- 
vironment of the educand. 

Organization of the Course of Study.—The proper 
content, organization and arrangement of the course of 
study must be derived from determining the values in 
the order of their relative worth, that should be realized 
through education for production and education for use. 

Behavior.—As used in the report is not restricted in 
meaning to volitional conduct, that is, conduct deter- 
mined by consciously chosen ends. It means _ bodily 
behavior of all sorts including that which is initiated and 
controlled by consciousness and that which is not. 

In the light of these principle committees comprising 
in all more than two hundred teachers and principles are 
now at work outlining every detail of the instruction 
which is thought best for the St. Louis schools. It will 
include the teachers’ college, the high schools, the 
grades and the extension schools. 

The enrollment in the schools is 5,860 more than. it 
was last year at this time, 679 of these being in the high 
schools.’ The total enrollment in all the schools is 
84,817, of which 6,483 are in high schools. 


E. J.. Vert. 
September 17, 1912. 
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TBE CALL OF A FLOWER* 


HORATIO COLONY 


“Come, little leaf,” said the Autumn Wind 
As he blew a furious blast; 

“Come, little leaf, be quick, be quick, 
For your brothers are falling fast.” 


“Shall I fall?’ asked the leaf of the mother branch, 
“Shall I fall to the earth so drear?” 

At which the mother branch replied, 
“Not yet: ’tis not time, my dear.” 


So the little leaf he held on tight, 
As tight as he could hold, 

Though he feared he could not hold on long, 
For the weather was growing cold. 


Under the tree where the little leaf hung 
Was a flower drooping low. 

“Come quick, come quick, little leaf,” it said. 
“And shield me from the snow.” 


Beneath the tree some children gay 
Gathered each golden leaf. 

“Come down, come down, ’tis time,” they said, 
“And hang not there in grief.” 


“Shall I go now?” asked the leaf once more, 
And he glanced at the earth below; 

“No,” said the mother branch, “hold on tight, 
For it is not time to go.” 


Then he asked the branch if he might fall, 
To shield the flower from the snow, 

And the mother branch answered, “Yes, you may, 
For now it is time to go.” 


So he bade good-bye to the mother branch, 
And then let go his hold, 

And fell, and fell to the earth, down, down, 
Like a glittering leaf of gold. 


And he fell right over the little cold flower 
And shielded it from the snow, 

Until the warm, bright spring days came, 
When it was time to grow. 





*an eighth grade lad of thirteen inthe Training Department of 
the Normal School, Keene, N.H.. wrete this after a teacher had 
told the class the story which is here in rhyme just as he wrote 
it after hearing the story. 





IT PAYS 

It pays to wear a smiling face 

And laugh our troubles down; 
For all our little trials wait 

Our laughter or cur frown. 
Beneath the magic of a smile 

Our doubts will fade away 
As melts the frost in early spring 

Beneath the sunny ray. 


It pays to make a worthy cause 
By making it our own, 
To give the current of our lives 
A true and noble. tone. 
It pays to comfort heavy hearts 
Oppressed with dull despair 
And leave in sorrow-darkened lives 
A gleam of brightness there. 
—Fannie E. Emmis. 
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The only principle involved in turning waste into profit is the utilization of all edu- 
cational facilities all the time for all the people.— William Wirt. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


OCRACY’S HIGH SCHOOL. By } J 
sett William Penn High School, Philadelphia. 
Riverside Educational Monographs. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 

130 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

“Democracy’s High School” interests us greatly and 
commands our admiration because of its faithful por- 
trayal of the conditions of the high school, the college, 
adolescent youth, and the public needs. ; 

Would that Mr. Carnegie would present this book to 
every college professor in the United States as an anti- 
dote to his standardization folly, He owes it to educa- 
tion to do at least this much to offset the wreckage of 
boys especially with whom he has been strewing 
American highways and byways. 

Since there is no hope of Mr. Carnegie’s thus bring- 
ing forth fruits mete for repentance, we hope that 
every Carnegie librarian, and every other American 
librarian will not only put it upon their shelves but will 
put a placard somewhere calling attention to it as a 
book of supreme importance. If it can be widely read it 
will do much toward Americanizing our high schools. 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL SCIENCE. By Otis W. 


William D. 


Caldwell and William Lewis Ejikenberry, both of 
University of Chicago. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 320 pp. Price, $1.00. 


Traditions are being ruthlessly shattered in school as 
well as out, and publishers find it as difficult as do the 
builders of garments to keep up with the styles. With 
twenty million children using school books and half a 
million teachers and more studying and inventing peda- 
gogical styles, it is no easy matter for publishers to have 
the latest and the best in text-books. Not only in 
styles of presentation of methods and devices in time- 
honored branches, but virtually new branches are being 
constructed pedagogically all the time and one of the 
best illustrations of this is the introduction of General 
Science for the first year in high school. The dirfer- 
entiated sciences have become so specialized that pupils 
in the first year cf the high school have found them too 
difficult to follow and often so remote from their limited 
concrete experiences in science that they are unable to 
study them with the best results. General.science.pre- 
sents a solution of these difficulties and makes the later 
studies of differentiated sciences more profitable. The 
course presented in Caldwell and Ejikenberry’s “Ele- 
ments of General Science” is the outcome of six years’ 
experiment with general science in the first year of the 
University High School, the University of Chicago, an 
average of one hundred pupils taking the course each 
year. The book, therefore, has been made in the labor- 
atory and the classroom—the only thoroughly scientific 
way to determine what materials and what organization 
are educationally most valuable." The topics treated fall 
readily under five headings: Ll. The Air; II. Principally 
about Water; III. Work and Energy; IV. The Earth’s 
Crust; V. Life upon the Earth. 


HANDBOOK OF PRACTICE FOR TEACHERS: 
PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR MANAGE- 
MENT AND INSTRUCTION. By Charles A. Me- 
Murry, De Kalb, Illinois, Normal School. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 141 pp. Price, 
60 cents. 

No author has demonstrated a keener insight into the 
teacher’s weakness and strength in management, in 
teaching, in personal improvement and professional 
growth than has the director of the Training Depart- 
ment of the State Normal School at De Kalb, Illinois, 
whose writings have been many and varied, and always 
reliable as to statements, sane as to sentiment, whole- 
some in spirit, and attractive in presentation. This 
book is a grouping of brief paragraphs, mostly of single 
sentences as crisp as flakes of snow in zero weather, and 
as illuminating as a ray of light passed through a 
prism. 

Many a man has written a book on “School Manage- 
ment,” without saying more than Dr. McMurry says in 
nine pages of sixty paragraphs, such as these: “Good 
discipline is consistent and steady, not variable-and in- 
constant.” “The best discipline js that which is so quiet 
and natural that it becomes invisible.” “One should 

ave a genuine respect for a child’s feelings.” “Com- 
peting with children in. smartmess is- note worthy’a 
teacher.” “Management requires thoughtful delibera- 

ee - 


tion, prompt executive energy,.and.judiciak-dairness: 
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HIGH SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. By Frank W.- 


Ballou. New York: World Book Company. Cloth. 
178 pp. Price, $1.50. 
The World Book Company has done an important 


service for educators throughout the country in putting 
into readable and easily accessible form the findings of 
the investigators of the New York public school sys- 
tem. The new addition to the “School Efficiency 
Series” will pronaieny attract as much attention as any 
because Dr. Ballou reports on one of the most important 
problems in city school administration, “High School 
Organization.” His New York report consisted of five 
sections, namely, the size of classes, the work of chair- 
men of departments, the work of other teachers, admin- 
istrative control of high schools as it affects internal or- 
ganization, and an estimate of the need of high school 
teachers in New York City. All, with the exception of 
the last, are summarized clearly in this new book and 
are of universal interest educationally. He tells in de- 
tail of the organization and administration which will 
best enable teachers and pupils to do their work under 
as favorable conditions as can be devised, and at the 
same time as economically as such conditions permit. 
Among other things he recommends the adoption of a 
provisional standard class size of thirty-five; that the 
chairman of a department, as in the case of other 
teachers, should be allowed one free period each day 
and two periods each month for classroom visits and 
supervision of each teacher; that superintendents dif- 
ferentiate distinctly between the clerical and adminis- 
trative work of teachers, that high school principals 
and teachers and superintendents together make a 
thorough investigation of program making. Dr. Bal- 
lou’s material is presented in simple, direct style and 
many clear statistical tables are introduced in the text. 


LIVY, BOOK, XXVII.. Edited by S. G. Campbell. 

Cambridge: University Press. Cloth. 246 pp. 

This new edition of one of the most interesting books 
of Livy’s “Second Punic War” takes the place of a pre- 
vious edition by Stephenson in the same series (Pitt 
Press Series). The text describes the campaigns of 
210-207 B. C. against Hannibal and Hasdrubal, cul- 
minating in the defeat and death of the latter in the 
battle of the Metaurus. There are about seventy-five 
pages of Latin text, preceded by an enlightening intro- 
duction dealing with the historical setting, and followed 
by very full notes, grammatical, historical and 
geographical, and an index. The book is well up to the 
high standard of production of its fellows, and should be 
welcomed by teachers whose opinion of a text is based 
on its serviceableness, 


—— 


ALONG MEDITERRANEAN SHORES. By _ Mary 
Frances Willard, principal of A. H. Burley School, 
Chicago. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 12 mo. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 269 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


An excellent reader, based evidently on a travel trip 
over the Mediterranean route, brilliant in its descrip- 
tion of the countries bordering that sea, and elegantly il- 


lustrated with scores of illuminating pictures. The ° 
next best thing to seeing foreign lands oneself is to 
have nicturesque descriptions by one who has seen 


them and is able—as this author most surelv is—to make 
them real and vivid to us. The children who may read 


this book whether in school or at home will certainly 

find it both reliable and fascinating. 

ON OLD-WORLD HIGHWAYS. By Thomas D. 
Murphy. Boston: L. C, Page Company. Cloth.  II- 


.strated. 888 pp. Price, $3.00. 

This charming book of travel—by Thomas D, Murphy 
of Red Oak, Iowa—along the wide and narrow high- 
ways of Great Britain, France and Germany in times of 
peace, is particularly interesting reading this fall. 
Europe, especially France and Germany, has been 
brought before the American public daily in the news 
dispatches and there is a general eagerness to know 
something in detail and intimate about the cities and 
country districts through which the European armies 
are marching and fighting. Mr. Murphy’s book gives a 
better picture than any guide book or ordinary book of 
travel does. He tells of Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many as seen from a motor car. and his viewpoint is en- 
tirely new for a travel writer. The book is illustrated 
wonderfully well with fifty-six views from special photo- 
graphs, of which sixteen are in full color. t 
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PROBLEMS OF CHILD WELFARE. By George B. 
Mangold, Ph. D., director of School of Social Econ- 
omy of Washington University. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. Cloth. 522 pp. Price, $2.00. 
This is an elaborate arrangement of material which 

sheds light upon the problems of child welfare, both 

positively and negatively, physical, mental, industrial, 
social and moral. It ‘so presents the facts as to demon- 

Strate the causes and remedies without overmuch argu- 

ment or opinion. ’ 
The studies are classified as Birth Rates, Waste of 

Life, Causes of Child Mortality, Milk Problem, Preven- 

tive Work, Physical Conditions of Children, Care of 

Physical Defectives, Play and Recreation, Wider Use of 

Schools, Exceptional Children, Social Aspects of Ed- 

ucation, Industrial Education, Sex Education, Child 

Labor, Juvenile Delinquency, Juvenile Court, Probation 

System, Reformatory Agencies, Child Protection. 
There seems to be no phase of the problem of child 

welfare that is not adequately and interestingly treated. 


A STUDY OF FOODS. By Ruth A. Wardall, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and Edna Noble White, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Boston, New York. Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 174 pp. Price, 70 cents. ; 
Domestic Science has become so extended a science 

that it is imperative that it be treated in departments. 

The first of which in importance is the Food phase and 

here, within reasonable compass, skillful as to its 

science, sane as to presentation, and attractive in 
style and illustration is tc be found all that any school 
needs to teach regarding foods, their purchase and pre- 
paration. ; 

So clear are the statements, so abundant, scientific, 
and vivid the illustrations that no one can fail to appre- 
ciate and utilize all the facts and suggestions. 





INDIAN SCOUT TALKS. By Charles A. Eastman. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
190 pp. Price, 80 cents net. 

The Boy Scout movement is sure to have its literature, 
but it is not likely to have a rival to this book which is 
written by a scholarly man who was a veritable Indian, 
in life as well as by inheritance, all through boyhood 
and youth. This is the real thing, is a real Indian talk- 
ing about the scouting of Indians to boys who will be 
thrilled again and again as they read these pages. A 
boy whe will not enjoy this book is not much of a boy. 
ELEMENTARY EXERCISES IN AGRICULTURE. 

By S. H. Dadisman, Rollo, Illinois, Consolidated 

School. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 

Illustrated. 106 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The Rollo Consolidated School has a national repu- 
tation because of what Mr. Dadisman has accomplished 
there in the way he has accomplished it. There is no 
one who would be accepted as authority on the what and 
the how in rural school agricultural knowledge more 
quickly than will Mr. Dadisman, and no one has more 
modestly set forth the minimum essentials in rural 
school agriculture than has he in these eighty-six les- 
sons, and if the book was twice as large it could hardly 
make its message clearer, in text or illustration, than 
is here done in a hundred pages. 


OLD MOTHER WEST WIND. By Thornton W. 
Burgess. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Illustrated. 
in color, by George F. Kerr, Holiday edition (7 x 9). 
Price, $1.60 net. 

_The first holiday book to reach our desk is as fas- 
cinating in style and illustration as any that is likely to 
come as the season advances. No one else has caught 
the eye and ear of little people with animal stories more 
intensely than has Thornton W. Burgess. Even Thomp- 
son-Seaton and William J. Long have not reached the 
heart and head of little people more completely and se- 
curely than has Burgess whose style and approach are 
distinctive as these captions will suggest, “Why Grand- 
father Frog Has No Tail,” “Why Jimmy Skunk Wears 

Stripes”; “How Sammy Jay Was Found Out”; “How 

Reddy Fox Was Surprised”; “Billy Mink’s Swimming 

Party”; “Johnny Chuck Finds the Best Thing in the 

World.” 


OUR LITTLE SPARTAN COUSIN OF LONG 
AGO. By Julia . Darrow Cowles. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. Clcth. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 
This is one of the latest additions to the “Little 

Cousin Series,” published by the Page Company. The 
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plan of this series is welliconceived, being to introduce 
in some story form the youth of the various countries, 
In this book the author has the advantage of a splendid 
theme in “Chartas”—a brave Spartan boy. She- has 
woven the characteristics, of ancient Sparta together in 
a tale of rare beauty and attractiveness, inculcating 
obedience, honor and bravery, valuable lessons for the 
youth of today to heed and practise. The illustrations 
by Mr. Goss are finely executed, and are full page 
plates in tints. Chartas as the runner from Marathon 
is a fine athletic figure. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Selected Essays.'’ Edited by C. M.Fuess. Price, 40c.- ‘Selected 
Essays.”” from James Russell Lowell. Price, 6vc.—‘The College 
Course and the Preparation for Life.” By A.B.Fitch. Price, $1.25 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co. j . 

*“Marching en.” By Leonidas Robinson. Price, $1.25.—“The 
Holocaust.’’ By Lincoin Sonntag. Price, 75c. Boston: Sherman 
French & Co. ; 

‘Memorials of Eminent Yale Men.” (2 vols.) By Anson Phelps 
Stokes. Price, $10.00. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

“simple Garments for Infants.” By M. B. Syrge.—‘The Teaching 
of Biology in the Secondary Schools.’’ By F.E.Lioyd and M.A. 
Bigelow,—‘‘Macaulay’s Essay on Frederick the Great,” Edited by 
David Salmon. Price, 65c. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

‘“Bow Wow and Mew Mew.” By G. M. Craik.—'‘»,orning Exercises 
for Allthe Year.”’ By J. C. Sindelar. Price,s0c. Chicago: Beck- 
ley eed Company. 

“Studies in Reading.” By Searson & Martin. (Fifth to Eighth 
Grade inclusive.) Chicago & Lincoln: The University Publish- 
ing Company. 

“Speller.”” By Anne Nicholson, California Board ef Education.— 
“Principles of Food Preparation.’’ By Mary D. Chambers. Price, 
$1.00. Boston: Cooking Schovl Magazine Company. 

**The Days of the Swamp Angel.’’” Ky M.H. Leonard. New York: 
The Neale Publishing Company. 

“College Physiography.”’ By R.S.Tarr. Price, $3.00.—‘' Handbook 
of ;Vocatio ucation.’’ By J. S. Taylor. Price, $1.00 — 
“England and the British Empire.” (Vol. IIL.) Price, 
$1.00.—*‘Geometry of Four Dimensions.’’ By H. P. Manning. Price, 
32.00.—American Literature for Secondary Schools.’ By W. B. 
Cairns. Price, $1,00,—‘‘-tories from Northern Myths.’ By E.K. 
Baker. Price. $1.25.—“‘Golden Deeds on the Field of Honor.” By aA. 
R. Watson. Price, 50c.—“The Casevuf Belgium inthe Present War.” 
New York: The Macmillan Co, 

“The Photo Drama.’”’ By H.A. Phillips. Price, $2.00. Larchmont, 
N.Y, Stanhope Dodge Publishing Co 

“Best Things in Our Schools.’””’ By P. W. Horn. Dallas: ©. A. 
Bryant Co. 

“Cicero of Arphinum.’’ By E, G. Sihler. Price, $2.50. 


New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 





A REMARKABLE BOOK 


BROOKMAN’S 
FAMILY EXPENSE 
ACCOUNT 


Through the novel and ingenious plan 
of tracing the financial history of a newly 
married couple for a series of years, pupils 
are taught the value of money, how to keep 
household accounts, the necessity of planning 
in order to make their income meet their 


necessities, and the importance of systematic 
saving. 





Arithmetic, domestic economy, house- 
hold accounting, the writing of checks and 
other business papers, the placing of insur- 
ance, buying a home, are made very real. 
While learning these matters young people 
are also taught certain of the fundamental 
facts of economic and social life. The book 
is to be commended because of the service it 
will render society. 





Cloth, 112 pages. 60 cents. 
D.C. HEATH & GO., Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago 
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; tf news to 
inse 3 —sS heading 
golicited from school authori 

s every state in the. Union. ° pe 
lable, these contributions shou 

> short and comprehensive. Copy 
uld be received not later than the 
eenth of the month. 


—_ 


MEETINGS 


be 
re 
es 
be 


TO BE HELD: 


OCTOBER 
-17: Parents-Teachers’ Association 
se Massachusetts, Bancroft Hotel, 
Worcester. Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, 
Worcester, pres. 


1§-17: 
sociation, 


Vermont State Teachers’ As- 

St. Johnsbury; Superin- 
tendent Margaret Ruiter elley, 
Derby, Vt., sec’y. 


: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 

aT ooetien, City Hall, Worcester. 
Superintendent John C, Gray, Chic- 
opee, sec’y. 


16-17: worth western es yy 
chers’ Association, 
f eeans rs Er Principal D. A. Swartz, 
Mondovi. Wisconsin, pres. 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. Riverbank Court, Cambridge, 
jl a. m. Howard W. Poor, 27 Mt. 
Vernon street, Reading, sec’y. 


20-22: New York State Council of 
Superintendents. Troy. Superin- 
tendent A. R. Brubacher, Schenec- 
tady, pres.; Superintendent George 
Elmendorf, Herkimer, sec y. 


21-23: North Dakota Education As- 
sociation, Bismarck. C. R. Travis, 
Mayville, pres. W. E. Parsons, Bis- 
marck, sec’y. 


21-23: National Housing Conference, 
Minneapolis. Under direction of 
the National Housing Association, 
10 East 22d Street, New York City. 


21-24: Minnesota Educational Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul. Miss Elizabeth 
Hall, assistant superintendent, 
Minneapolis, pres. 


28: New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Association, Portsmouth. W. #. 
Slayton, Claremont, pres. 


23: Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Hartford and New Haven. 


23-24: Central Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. Merrill. Superintend- 
ent R. A. Brandt, Antigo, chairman 
executive committee. 


29-30: Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Portland. H. A. Allan, Aug- 
usta, sec’y. 


29-30: Michigan State 
sociation, Kalamazoo. 


29-31: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction. Providence. John F. 
Deering, Arctic, R. L, sec’y. 


80: Middlesex County Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont 
Temple, Boston; Principal Fred A. 
Pitcher, pres. 


17: 


Teachers’ As- 


3@: Hampden County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association. Springfield. 
Walter E. Gushee, Ludlow, pres.; 
Miss Anna E. Powers, North Wil- 
braham, sec’y. 


30: Norfolk County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association. Ford Hall, Boston. 
Superintendent John C. Davis, Can- 
ton, pres. 


NOVEMBER. 


5-7: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 
Sixtieth 


Annual Session. Des 
Moines. QO. E. Smith, Indianola, 
sec'y. 

6: Essex County Teachers Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Superintendent H. R. £=Williams, 
Wenham, sec’y. 

6-7: New England Association of 


Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 


Boston University, Boston. Pro- 
fessor Walter allou Jacobs, 
Brown University, Providence, 
R. L, see’y. 
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6-8: ‘Nebraska State Teachers” Asso- 
ciation; Kate A. McHugh, O 
pres; Ellis U. Graff, Omaha, 


12-14; American 
Study and Prevention 
Mortality. Copley-Piaza ~Hotel, 
Boston. Miss Gertrude B. Knipp, 
1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
Md., executive secretary. Dr. J. 
Whitridge Williams, Baltimore, 
president. 


ation for 
of 


Infant 


23-25: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Albany. Superintend- 
ent A. R, Brubacher, Schenectady, 
pres.; R. A. Searing, North Tona- 
wanda, sec’y, 


26-28: National Council of Teachers 
of English. Chicago. James F. 
Hosic, Chicago ormal College, 
sec’y. 


26-28: Tennessee State Teachers’ As- 
osciation, Nashville. R. L. Bynum, 
Jackson, pres. 


DECEMBER, 


17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mrs. 8S, 
M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, pres.; J. 
oO. Cross, Los Angeles, sec’y. 

FEBRUARY. 


22-26: N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence, Cincinnati, Ohio. Dur- 
and W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


GARDINER. High School Prin- 
cipal Charles Hudson of this city 
was drowned last week, when the 
canoe in which he was paddling on 
Pleasant Pond with his wife and 
child was overturned. His wife and 
child were saved, but all efforts to 


save Mr. Hudson failed. 
AUGUSTA. Benjamin H. Van 

Oot, formerly principal of St. 

George’s Evening Trade School, 


New York City, has been appointed 
state supervisor of industrial educa- 
tion for Maine, with office head- 
quarters at Gorham and Augusta. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

FALL. RIVER. Superintendent 
Hector L. Belisle, Harvard ’96, will 
be one of the speakers at the din- 
ner held here October 17 in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of 
the New. England Federation of 
Harvard Clubs. The other speakers 


will be President Lowell, Samuel J. 
Elder and Professor Charles H. 
Grandgent. 

The school authorities faced the 


question of vocational education in 


a straightforward way in this city 
when they called a conference of 
labor union members, manufactur- 
ers, and others to. meet with the 
committee. John B. Diman_ of 
Newport, founder of the John J. 
McDonough School, directed the 


discussion and brought out the sen- 
timent of different factors who are 
concerned with the program for 
giving school children actual train- 
ing ia trades. 

CAMBRIDGE. Final registration 
figures at Harvard indicate a marked 


increasé over the numbers of last 
year. Omitting the students in ex- 
tension course, Radcliffe College 


and the stimmer school, the registra- 
tion is 4407, a gain of 269. The 
freshman class number 704, a gain 
of 82. which js significant in view of 
the new dormitory scheme. 


« 
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~~ "RHODE ISLAND. 
W ESTERLY. Westerly has spent 
$0 ¢ ho ee 
s¢ sc. 
do work along the same lines that 
is done in large machine shops. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NORWICH. The Broadway 
School has a basement forty feet 
square which is being divided into 
two equal parts and equipped for 
manual training and household arts. 

NEW HAVEN. A to 
the preliminary list of officers and 
undergraduate students of the Uni- 
versity, just issued, the Sheffield Sci- 
entific School enrollment total is 
smaller than last year, while the 
College enroliment shows a decided 
increase. In both cases the totals 
are affected largely by the freshman 
class figures. The Sheffield fresh- 
man class contains 330 new men, 
thus being smaller than Jast year’s 
entering class, but the Academic in- 
coming class is the largest on rec- 
ord, numbering 411 new men, and 
about 475 in all, including men 
rated down. Although final figures 
are not yet available, the total 
University enrollment is apparently 
larger, the first-year classes in the 
Law School 


ai and in the School of 
Religion ° especially showing in- 
creases that indicate a return to 


full numbers under the high scholar- 
ship requirements recently put into 
effect in the professional schools. 
Statistics reveal the fact that a 
decided falling off in hich school 
representation is more than offset 
by a gain in private preparatory 
school men. The effect of the 
war and the general business depres- 
sion are two of the causes assigned 
for this fact. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
_ALBANY. “What is a protes 
sion?” will. be the subject the 
first se the fiftieth convoca- 
tion of the University of the State 
New York in the Education 
Building here October Profes- 
sor George Herbert Palmer of 
Harvard will have the leading 
paper and the discussion will be led 
by Robert Abbe of New York City. 
Adelbert Moot of Buffalo, Edward 
C, Kirk of Philadelphia and Wil- 
liam. M. Polk of New York City. 
Herbert Quick, editor of “Farm and 
Fireside,” will give an address on 
“The Rural School” in the Elemen- 
tary Education department. Others 
to speak in this session, October 238, 
are Otis E. Hall, director of boys’ 
and girls’ clib work in Kamsas, M. 
G.. Neweomb of Hilton, N..-Y., and 
Herman M. Biggs, State Commis- 
sioner of Health, who will speak on 
medical inspection. 

In the secondary education de- 
partment two high school principals, 
Clifford S. Bragdon of Utica, and 
John H. Denbigh of the Morris 
High School, New York City, will 
share the program with Professor 
Charles W. Kent of the University 
of Virginia.’ Governor Glynn, Dr. 
Robert Ellis Thompson of the Cen- 
tral High School, Philadelphia, and 
State Commissioner of Education, 
John H. Finley, will speak at final 
session Friday night. 

The meeting is the beginning of 


ol 


session at 


99 


oe. 
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SPRINGFIELD, 


preparation for the observance of a 
day later in the year when the State 
Education Department and_ the 
State Health Department will ask 
school patrons, superintendents, 
principals and teachers to unite in a 
statewide consideration of matters 
relative to the health and education 
of the child. 

NEW YORK CITY. Barnard 
College announces that the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fith anniversary 
of the founding of the college, 
which was to be held this fall, has 
been postponed, owing to the war. 
Columbia University’s exercises in 
commemoration of the 700th anni- 
versary of Roger Bacon’s birth have 
also been put off. 

New York University 
public course of lectures on the ori- 
gin and causes of the war. This will 
take the place of the Forum of last 
year. 


will offer a 


Total registration at Columbia 
University has reached 12,509, as 
compared with 11,015 last year at 
this time. Of this number, 1, 548 are 
registered in extension teaching, 
and 4,914 in the summer session. 


Deducting those who have continued 
in the winter session, this leaves the 
present attendance 6,043, as against 
5.824 at the same time last year. 
The entering class in Columbia Col- 
lege numbers 393, as against 246 last 
year, and the total college registra- 
tion is 991. The entering class in 
medicine is 111, and in law is 144. In 
the -School of Journalism the reg- 
istration is 139, as compared with 
107 a year ago, and in the Graduate 
Schools is. 1,584. The Teachers’ 
College registration has increased 
from 1,551 to 1,728, that of Barnard 
College from 601 to 677, and that of 
the College of Pharmacy from 441 
to 483. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
BEAVER FALLS. A careful 
record of efficiency statistics for 


each teacher is kept by Superintend- 
ent Clyde C. Green and his annual 
report this year contains many apt 
suggestions for better selection of 
teachers, improvement of teachers 
in service and the elimination of the 
unfit. Night schools of a practical 
nature have proved a popular inno- 
vation here. 
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will be the result. Samples free. 


PITTSBURGH. 
six” plan of grammar and high 
school grade arrangement is being 
tentatively discussed here. It is 
thought that with the completion of 
the new Homewood-Brushton 
school the plan may be tried out in 


The “six and 


that school. Superintendent Wil- 
liam M. Davidson offered the sug- 
gestion for consideration some time 
ago. 

The board of education has 
placed Director J. M. Berkey on a 
yearly salary of $3,600, instead of a 
ten months’ salary of $3,000, in or- 


der that he may devote the summer 
entirely to the summer school, which 
have passed the experimental stage 
and will be as definite a feature here- 
after as any other phase of public 
school work. 

DERRY TOWNSHIP. The M. 
=. Hershey Consolidated Public 
School, a building of splendid de- 
sign and equipment now occupied by 
600 school children and the gift of 
a rarely public spirited citizen, was 
dedicated here October 13. Con- 
solidation is not new in this town- 
ship. It was begun several years 
ago, but the old building became in- 
adequate in many ways and Mr. M. 
S. Hershey offered to construct and 
equip the handsome building which 
has just been dedicated. It is con- 
structed of Lancaster red brick and 
trimmed with granite and light blue 
limestone forms the base. It is 220 
feet in length with wings extending 
back 100 feet at each end. The 
main width is seventy-five feet, in- 
cluding a corridor thirteen feet wide. 
There are eighteen classrooms, a 
kindergarten, an office, two store- 
rooms, a rest room, library, and nine 
toilets. In the basement are four 
playrooms, a gymnasium, two lunch 
rooms, boiler room, janitor’s tool 
shop, anda fan room. The heating and 
lighting system is in keeping with 
the splendid equipment throughout. 
The interior of the building is fin- 
ished in mission with a greenish tint. 
The entire cost of the great educa- 
tional plant, including the grounds, 
is $120,000. 

Superintendents from many 
and towns attended 


cities 
the dedication 


ceremonies. Mr. Hershey presented 
the property to the school officials, 
and State Superintendent N. C. 


(Holden Unfinished Leatherette Material) 
FROM A 


PEDAGOGIC STANDPOINT 


‘Man Is What His Habits Make Him” 


Train children to Habits of Economy and Cleanliness by supplying 
Halden Covers for Outside Protection and Holden Binders and Trans- 
parent Paper for Inside Repairs of Free Books. 

Centre the child’s attention on the care of his book by Frequent 
Examinations and Liberal Fines. Cleaner books and cleaner finger; 


MASS/CELSETTS 


Schaeffer made 
day. <A. B. 


the address of the 
Shenk, president of the 
schcol board, made the speech of ac- 
ceptance. An American flag was 
nresented by a_ patriotic organiza- 
tion. F. D. Keboch is supervising 
principal of the school. 


PHILADELPHIA. In 


spite of 
the fact that Greek is no longer re- 
quired as a subject for the degree 
of B. A., there is no decrease in the 


election of Greek by the students as 
compared with former years. The 
department of Greek of the Univer- 


sity has issued the following statis- 
tics:— 

In beginners’ Greek eleven stu- 
dents have already registered this 
fall as against twelve last year; in 
the second year three more men 
have chosen Greek than in the pre- 


vious year, i. e., thirteen as against 
ten; in the third year—the regular 
freshman course under the old curri- 
culum—thirty as against thirty-eight. 
In the two sophomore classes the 
lanes gain of all is shown, there be- 
ng fourteen this year as against four 
last; in New Testament Greek, four 
this year, as against five last. The 
classes in second year and in the 
sophomore classes are the largest 
for a number of years past. The 
numbers registered in the more ad- 
vanced college courses, in the Grad- 
uate School, and the teacher’s classes 
have remained almost constant. In 
‘dition to the above, it may be 
added that fifteen have registered in 
Greek history, which this vear is in 
charge of a member of the Greek 
— 
7ETTYSBURG. 
ent Roth, Adams C 
nual report gives 
] the 


Superintend- 
ounty, in his an- 
the following out- 
line of new playground at 
Gettysburg :— 

“On June 25, 1914, the 
morial Playground of Gettysburg 
was formally dedicated The piay- 
ground is the magnificent gift of 
William B. Kurtz, a member of the 
banking house of E. W. Clark and 
Company of Philadelphia. The gift 
was in the honor of William Wesley 
Kurtz, born in Gettysburg in 1829. 
He moved to Philadelphia and was 
in business as merchant and banker 
until his death in 1998. The intima- 
tion of the gift came from William 
B. Kurtz in 1912, and a tract of land 
of over nineteen acres was secured 


Kurtz Me- 
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within four squares of the centre of 
the town. It is a most beautiful lo- 
cation with a small stream fed by 
springs running through it. When 
fully completed it will contain a 
dam, a swimming pool, a _ paddling 
place and a skating pond in winter. 
The land involved an outlay of 
$5,500. It contains a lodge whic 
was built at a cost of $6,000. On 
the first floor are shower baths, 
toilets and lockers for the boys, and 
wash stands, toilets and lockers for 
the girls. The second floor is ar- 
ranged as a house of four rooms and 
bath for the keeper. The grounds 
contain tennis court, baseball dia- 
mond, basket ball courts, football 
gridiron, croquet grounds, swings, 
see saws, quoits, sand boxes and 
other athletic apparatus. The equip- 
ment was bought at a cost of 
$2,000. With the improvements 
contemplated the total cost will be 
about $20,000. The children of 
Gettysburg have been in possession 
of the playground in earnest since 
the opening day. The playground 
was handed over to the Kurtr Me- 
morial Playground Association for 
management. During the summer 
there was an athletic trainer in 
charge. They have secured a 
keeper and wife whose duty it will 
be to have oversight of the children 
at play.” 
NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. Commissioner Cal- 
vin N. Kendall, with the approval of 
Governor Fielder, issued a letter tc 
the clergymen and the people of the 
state asking that September 13 be 
generally observed as a school Sun- 
day; that the attention of the 
people be called to the excellent op- 
portunities offered them and their 
children by the state; the need of co- 
operation of the home and the 
church with the school. In closing 
Dr. Kendall says:— 

“The home, the church and the 
school are three great factors in 
human uplift and development. Such 
a service would tend to unify the 
aim and effort of home, church and 
school and would impress upon the 
young the desirability of taking ad- 
vantage of their educational oppor- 
tunities and be helpful in increasing 
the efficiency of our educational in- 
stitutions. 


The State Department of Educa- 
tion is to issue a news bulletin, peri- 
odically, containing decisions of the 
department, etc., for the use of 
school officials. 


The new bulletin on manual train- 
ing issued by the State Department 
of Education, and prepared by Com- 
missioner Carris, is a help to those 
districts which know that they 
ought to do something to help train 
pupils in the work that most of 
them will do, but do not know how 
to go about it. 

It discusses what aid may be se- 
cured from the state, financial and 
otherwise, how the work may be 
started, how to go about forming a 
course of study, for what purposes 
money may be spent; the forms ot 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
‘Try Murine Eye Kemedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
just Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
by mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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HEWRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
tschool of Oratory, Literature, 
in America it aes to de ‘rH 
es nta knowledge of his own pat 4 
ion whether as a creative thinker oy 
A beautiful new building. 
Catalogue and fall ig 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNINGTON CHAMBEFS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





manual training which have been in- 
trodticed “in “the schools of the 
state, state law on the ‘subject. 





VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. Richmond will be 
the seat of another great national 
educational meeting, the second 
week in December when the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education holds 
its annual meeting here. Dr. Pros- 
ser of New York City, the secre- 
tary of the association and its great 
leader for the past few years, has 
arranged a program which represents 
not only the educators who have 
done most along the line of indus- 
trial education, but also the leaders 


among manufacturers and _ public 
men who have worked for the 
cause. 

MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. Dr. Frank John- 
son Goodnow, the new president of 
Johns Hopkins University, received 
a great ovation at the jubilee cele- 
bration at the opening of the collegi- 
ate year. The hospital and Nurses’ 
Training School celebrated their 
twenty-fifth anniversary and _ the 
university its twenty-first. Former 
Judge Henry D. Harlan, 
president of the board of trustees, 
presided at the exercises. 

A new course in education 
is offered at Goucher College. It 
is under the direction of Dr. 
Edward =‘ Franklin Buchner, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, who 
is lecturer in education at Goucher. 
and is called high school teaching of 
academic subjects. The course will 
include class work during the first 
semester, and observation work dur- 
ing the second semester, and will 
embrace instruction in teaching Eng- 
lish, mathematics, French, German, 
history, physics, chemistry, biology, 
and physiology. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 
COLUMBUS The Lantern, the 
new daily newspaper of the State 


University, published by students in 
the department of journalism, has 
proved a great success. The news- 


paper has just moved into a new 
plant of its own on the campus, 
which is a model plant in every 


way. 

DELAWARE. Superintendent 
William McK. Vance has one of the 
finest grade buildings in this sec- 
tion of the state opened this spring. 
$v careful planning: he kept the 
whole expense down to $37,900, 

DELPHOS. Superintendent I. 
F. Matteson has been re-elected 
here for five years at $2,000. 


Examination for Messachusetts 
School Superintendent’s Certificate 


A public examination of persons wishin 
obtain the vertificate «f ann valof the + Fone 
sachusetts Board of Edneation for the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Schools. in aceord- 
ance with Chapter 215. Acts of 1904, wil) be 
held in Boston, Dec~*mber 28 and 49, 1914 
For turther information write to the (om- 
missioner of. Education, Ford Building 
Boston, Mass. . 











TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridee- 

water, Mass. For both sexes, 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


——a 


» dep eas NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercia] subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 








KANSAS. 
BALDWIN. The 


dollar endowment fund 
University has been 
$10,000 to spare, according to the 
announcement made and_ received 
with great enthusiasm at the open- 
ing of the year at the university. 
This fund includes the $125,000 con- 
tributed by the General Education 
Board of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. President W. N. Mason and 
his secretaries have made a strenu- 
ous campaign for the last two years 
to make this endowment possible. 
The plan for securing the assistance 
of the Rockefeller Foundation was 
suggested and started by President 
L. H. Murlin of Boston University, 
while he was president of Baker 
University several years ago. 
EMPORIA. The Emporia State 


Normal Schoo! has gained twenty 
per cent. in enrollment for the 1914 


half-million 
for Baker 
raised, with 


autumn semester over 1913. The 
actual enrollment at the end of the 
first week was 204 ahead of the 
same date last year. The 1914 sum- 


mer school ran 300 or more bevond 
any previous record, and the »utumn 
semester shows an increase of 


more 
than 200 over previous records, the 
goal of over 3,000 students for this 


semi-centennial year of the Emporia 
Normal School will surely be 
reached. Correspondence students, 
of whom more than 100 are already 
enrolled for this year. are not in- 
cluded in the above figures The 
faculty numbers ninety-six this year. 


This is a notable tribute to the ad- 
ministration of President Thomas 
W. Butcher. 


NEBRASKA. 


HASTINGS. Superintendent C. 
M. Barr’s eminently successful ad- 
ministration is appreciated in this 
citv. He was re-elected for a three- 
year term at $2,500. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


tow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D. C,, 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg. . 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Dougias Bldg 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


»Bdward W. Pickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay, 1678. 





THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ 


EXCHANGE 


Founded 1897 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS.— WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE,AP 
“Different?” ‘Yes, the only agency whose advice ever telped me be 


AD wit > 














MISSOURI. 


JEFFERSON CITY. Governor 
Major appointed F. E._ Patrick 
county superintendent of Adair 
County to succeed Superintendent L. 
B. Sipple, who resigned..to join the 
faculty of the Kirksville Normal 
School. 

CLARENCE. Superintendent H. 
E. Keltner of Armstrong has ac- 
cepted the superintendency here for 
next year. 

MOUND CITY. Mound City is 
to have a new $50,000 high school 
building, work on it having already 
been started. Superintendent J. U. 
Crosen and Principal P. C. Callaway 
have been re-elected. 

KANSAS CITY. A two-year 
commercial course, for boys who 
can have no more time, is to be of- 
fered this year by the Central High 
School. It is the four-year course 
boiled down to essentials and is to 
fit the students for general office 
work. The course will include book- 
keeping, office practice, banking and 
elementary accounting, short-hand, 
typewriting, arithmetic, rapid calcu- 
lation, penmanship, commercial law, 
commercial geography, salesmanship 
and advertising, business English, 
letter writing, punctuation and 
spelling. Optional subjects are com- 
merical Spanish, mechanical drawing. 
history, and civics. Special lectures 
will he given by some of the best- 
known men in the city on banking, 
accounting, agriculture, monopolies, 
taxes, labor unions, duty of employ- 
ees, etc. A course will be arranged 
for all persons wanting to prepare 
for civil service examinations. In 
connection with the school there is 
an employment bureau. Practically 
all of the pupils who were gradua- 
ted last June were placed in posi- 
tions before the end of the month. 


ILLINOIS. 
SPRINGFIELD. While the Illi- 


nois law has for many years given 
women the right to wote for mem- 
bers of school boards, they have 
never had the legal right to vote on 
the selection of school sites, on 
building or bonding propositions. 
“There is every reason to believe 
that the enlarged franchise extended 
to women will result in better se- 
lected sites for building our school- 
houses, in providing better physical 
equipment, better courses of study 
and a better school vear for the 
children,” says State Superintendent 
F. G. Blair. 


MOUNT CARMEL. Mount Car- 
mel dedicated one of the finest 
school buildings in this section of 
the state last month, the new high 
school. President David Flemley of 
Illinois State Normal University, de- 
livered a_ splendid dedicatory ad- 
dress and County Superintendent 
S. A. Mayne’ spoke for the county. 
The building was erected at a cost 
of more than $100,000. 


MICHIGAN. 


LANSING. The research com- 
mittee of the Upper Peninsula Edu- 
cational Association undertook an 
investigation of the necessary quali- 
fications for members of school 
boards. Basing its report on in- 
quiries to laymen in many parts of 
the peninsula and to educators, the 
committee says:— 

“The most important of 
qualifications are high character, 
business sense, realization of their 
unfitness to. boss the superintendent, 
broad-mindedness, and freedom 
from the influence in school affairs 
of any special sect or political 
party,” savs the report of the com- 
mittee. “Two of these are especi- 
ally noteworthy, namely, the reali- 
zation that the superintendent 
should guide the educational policy 
of the schools, and the freedom from 
the interference of any special sect 
or political party. The first one is 
necessary to a school system of high 
efficiency, and the underlying princi- 
pal is already practiced by every suc- 
cesssful business corporation. But 
many school boards are slow to 
recognize that the highest type of 
efficiency in a school system can 
come only in this. way. 

“Tt is certain that a school cannot 
succeed with five or six heads, es- 
pecially when the majority are not 
trained in professional education. 
The second one is likewise necessary 
to the highest degree of efficiency. 
If a member of a school board is 
subject to undue pressure from a 
political party or sect, it is bound to 
influence the superintendent and 
teachers, and they should be chosen 
and retained wholly according to 
merit, and not according to the 
wishes of outside mfluences. 


these 


WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE... Milwaukee has 
opened a_ school for crippled 
children, who formerly were de- 
barred from getting public in- 
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struction. They now are _ not 
only being educated but are 
being taught to play games. At this 
school, which is the object of vari- 
ous philanthropic enterprises, though 
conducted by the city public schools 
department, the children are taught 
to play tag in wheel chairs, and chil- 
dren unable to take a step unassisted 
play a game of ball every recess. 
The city sends an automobile bus 
every day to the homes of the chil- 
dren to take them to school, and 
in the afternoon when school is over 
the same automobile takes them to 
their homes. The school is on the 
southwest side of the city, in a 
densely settled district, but some of 
the pupils come from the most dis- 
tant parts of the municipality. 


Both tag and ball are among the 
most popular of the games in which 
the children join. The dexterity with 
which they chase each other about 
the room and the skill with which 
they have learned to manipulate the 
wheeled chairs in which they must 
take all their daily exercise, are 
amazing revelations of what can be 
accomplished under the influence of 
wise and sympathetic direction. 
When the school opened the children 
were shy, silent, and both suspicious 
and afraid. Several of them could 
neither speak English nor under- 
stand it. With but one exception the 
children had never seen the inside of 
a school building before and had had 
no education. They took hold of 
the work given them slowly and in- 
differently. They seldom spoke. 
They never smiled. 

The change in two 
been marvelous. It is 
is due largelv to factors, the 
personrlity of the teacher, Miss 
Anna Johnston, and the care of the 
children made possible through the 
co operation f the Woman's School 
Alliance. The serving of the chil- 
dren with well-cogked, nourishing 
food has more than appease 
their has made them 
happy as well as comfortable, and 
has assured them of the friendliness 
of the authoritv which directs them. 

This school is listed among the 
thirteen penny lunch stations which 
the Woman’s School Alliance origin- 
ated in America and maintains in the 
ptblic schools. But this school is 
more than a penny lunch station. 
Realizing the need of proper 
nourishment if work for the crip- 
pled children is carried on success- 
fully, the Woman’s School Alliance 
makes an exception of this school 
hy the children with a 
¢ lunch and a noonday dinner 
of charge. 


months has 
a change that 
two 


done 


hunger. It 


serving all 
ik oases Tam 


free 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS Part-time 
schools are urged by the Chamber 
of Commerce here Investigation 
of conditions shows that in the city 
90.000 girls and bovs who have not 
completed their grammar _ school 
hare left school to go to 
work with no direct preparation for 
it The Chamber of Commerce 
snogests practical means for raising 
the necessary funds and recommends 
that vocational schools be estab- 
lished at once. 


courses 
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Be: Reports and Pamphiets 


“The High School as a Social Cen- 
tre.’ By Clarence Arthur Perry. 
Reprint of Chapter XXI, “The 
Modern High School,” by ‘Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Department of 
Recreation, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion (130 East 22d St., New York 
City) Bulletin. Price 10 cents. 
798 pages. 

“A Handbook Containing Sugges- 
tions and Programs for Commun- 
ity Social Gatherings at Rural 
School Houses.” Revised edition, 
prepared by L. J. Hanifan, State 
Supervisor of Rural Schools, West 
Virginia, under the direction of 
State Superintendent Mr. P, Shaw- 
key. 54 pages. 

.“The Evening Schools of Cam- 
bridge.” Report for 1913-14. As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools 
John J. Mahoney. 


“Text-Book Regulations.” Ontario 
Department of Education, Tor- 
onto. 

Houston, Texas. 1913-14 Report. 


Superintendent P. W. Horn. 
“Vocational Education.” Report of 


the Commission on National Aid] or 


to Vocational Education, together 
with hearing held on the subject. 


House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Document No. 1004, 
63rd Congress. Two volumes. 
Vol. 1. 207 pages. 


“Facts About the Public Schools of 
New Orleans in Relation to Voca- 
tion.” By David Spence Hill, 
Division of Educational Research, 
New Orlearis, La., Public Schools. 
58 pages. 

Souvenir Program of Unveiling of 
Statue of Daniel Webster, High- 
lands School Auditorium, Holy- 
oke, Mass. John A. Callahan, prin- 
cipal. 16 pages. 

University of Cincinnati Record. 
Vol. X, No. 4.. “Commencement 
Exercises.” 


" 
> 


THE MAGAZINES 


The October Review of Reviews 
is the second of the Review's 
great war numbers. The Sep- 
tember issue dealt with the causes 
and actual beginnings of the struggle; 
the October number photographs 
and visualizes the first two months 
of the conflict,—describes its 
strategy and mechanism, discloses its 
human side, and tells in a graphic 
way the story of the battle of the 
Marne and the Aisne, as well as the 
Russian campaigns. 


The greater part of the editorial 
department, “The Progress of the 
World,” is given up to comment on 
the war and to the news story of a 
month’s campaigning, while “Lead- 
ing Articles of the Month” presents 
a wide range of opinion developed 
since the outbreak of hostilities. 

Director-General John Barrett of 
the Pan-American Union writes on 
“Our Trade Opportunity in Latin 
America,” the Rev. George F. Her- 
rick, D. D., on “The Turkish Crisis 
and American Interests,” and Sena- 
tor Francis G. Newlands on “The 
Federal Trade Commission Bill.” 

The frontispiece of the number is 





TEACHERS’ 
THE ONLY TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 
ONLY 


Two telegrams, a telephone and a ietter 


Telegram from Yonkers, N. Y., September 17, 1914: 

: Foreign Classes. Have written.’ 

Telephone to Utica: ‘Would you likea sixth grade in Yonkers to teach mostly foreigners’? 
They would — Phat you $750.’ 

—— to Yon ers: “Excellent Potsdam graduate experienced, desires position. Record 

Letter: Utica. September 28. “I have accepted the position in Yonkers at $750. Thank yom 

for your help.”’ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





“Want strong intermediate teacher 





THE- BREWER- TEACHER’ S- AGENCY ; 
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AUDITORIUM BUILDIN. CHICAGO. ILLINO 


= 





Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fit Averss 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 





MERICAN 


PA ape COREIGN cesta, te ee 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY iiiinse 


short notice for h pave peeiiess Takes beh. . reli 
Phone. No Sawehae fee , 


PECIALISTS 





are, Now York, Est. 1889 
Teltebae wept Wane 





with good ral education Wanted tor department wor) 
High, rPrepangtory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in - Been 


syivania and other States. = with ability to teach some approved sys 
tem of music and dra Fm a ure posi — ore $70 t to on per month. or furtoes. 
informati Tale TRA HERS’ A 


on address CY, R. L. MYERS & €O., 
Trust and Atlante, 


Warilenn Pas Co-operating A gencies in 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENC 


E SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, poe yoo nm 

people We recommend only reliable candidates. Serv free to school ciale.. 

CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥.. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Sup Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chape! St. Albany N.Y. 





©. A. SCOTT & OO., Proprictorse 
442 Tremont Bo iding, Boston, 





A superior agency for 








WISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, !!!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet ‘Teaching as a siness” is of interest to all ve 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. Boston, lass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone. anager. 
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AGENCY 
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Every business man, at the beginning of the year, sits down and 
figures out carefully what wil be his income and what << 
his expenses, and that whiclris left, he calls ‘Profit.’” 


Many teachers, like business men, have 
laid careful plans for the year, have %. 
computed their expenditures care- 
fully, and have everyexpectation of 
making a small profit, but some 
accident or some illness has over- 
Yy taken them and their income is stopped 
Arti & and their savings are used to pay the 
/ hale, /, doctor and the nurse and other bills that 
Q/VAZAL feschers' Casualty Unierwriters, come with sickness or with injury. Other 
Lincoln, Bebr. teachers are quarantined in their homes 
wa Gentlemen; - or their schools quarantined. and their 
salaries stopped, and they, too, must 
draw upon their savings’ account to pay 
their board. So when the end of the year 
comes, hundreds of teachers have an 
actual deficit instead of a profit to show 
for their year’s work. 




















1419 Mt. Royal Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


August 19, 1914. 





LY 
Vip, 
ttl accident to uy foot. 
4 4 A 


I beg to acknowledge the receint of your 

kind letter with enclosed check for $56.00 amount 

Y/ to which I wes entitled under my policy for recent 
e~ 


I thank you very much for your kind syn- 
pathy and srompt settlement of my claim. It is 
certainly & great protection to belong to e company 
like yours, us 4n accident like mine could happen 

to anyone in any place. Business men provide against a loss 


of income by insuring the source of 
their income,— they insure their build- 
ings and their stocks of goods against 
loss by fire or tornado,—and if such 
misfortunes overtake them, they do 
not have the profit of years of work 
swept away in the twinkling of an eye. 


















1 shall certainly recommend your co any 
to all my friende. ha 


Yours sincerely. 


Teachers are business men and women and can pretect their sources of 
income against a loss frem sickness, accident er quarantine by insuring 

their time in the T.C.U. Enroll in the T. CU. and you will receive nu- 
merous benefits that will protect your savings and insure your inceme. 


¥ 


WHAT THE T. C. U. 
WILL DO FOR YOU 


You will be paid: NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 





$50.00 a month for accident To secure all this protection, 
50.00 a month for sickness you only need to set aside 4 1-90. 
50.00 a month for quarantine of a day (less than a street ear fare.) 
5 your home or soheol. $15.00 a year, due in three pay- 


$1,000 for an accidental death. ments of $5.00 each, November 1. 
Numerous other benefits. February 1. and May 1. 


Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters 








Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters 
Dept. J—T. ©. U. Bldg. — Lincoln, Nebraska. 


The National Organization for Teachers Gentlemen: Please send me full particu- 
lars regarding membership in the T.C.U. 
Name.... 


Dept. J-T. G U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska Rap --fictosonss aig 


October 15, 1914 2 
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